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A PEEP AT CADIZ. 


A voyAGER’s welcome to thee, storied Spain — 
As, cloudlike, slumbering on thy ocean pillow, 
Thou greet’st us with the longed-for land again ! 


Pilgrimage of Nemo. 


Reaper, dear! Have you ever been in Europe? or any- 
where else, as far off, provided it be on an opposite continent ? 
Of course you have. Well then, be you lymphatic or vivaciéus, 
curious or blind, you must remember the prolonged gaze you took, 
and the corresponding feeling of interest, (overcoming, perhaps, 
even your appetite for dinner) when ‘the hazy outline of a for- 
eign strand’ first met your eye. The land might have wheeled 
up from the horizon, like a railroad car, with all the abruptness of 
thirteen knots an hour, or coyly curtsied and sidled, and baffled 
your advances for a series of days ; might have scowled at you, 
in the shape of a tall Welch promontory, in a green turf jacket 
and chalk unmentionables, or peered upward, in all the graceful 
recumbence of the Biscayan coast of France ; the simple, strong 
impression of novelty is what I would recall ; the prettiest con- 
ceivable climax to the relish of a pleasant voyage, and the most 
grateful interruption to a dull one. There is a peculiar halo about 
asunny shore, seen under such circumstances ; though be the 
weather as sullen and the landfall as gloomy as they may, one can 
patch up, haply, some kind of a wreath of dear old associations, 
as acountercheck. But what a flood of excitement, as the cloudy 
chaos brightens into distinct landscape, and assumes its own ten 
thousand cherished tints and outlines to shame the monotony of 
‘the unchanging sea.’ You feel somewhat like a ‘ ready-made’ 
Adam, superintending the process of a second creation. ‘ Each 
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hill and dale, each deep’ning glen and wood,’ each blue summit 
and sombre cliff and clustering village and restless wood, throws 
out a new fibre of attraction, till you find yourself immeshed be- 
yond the extricating powers of anything but an anchovy sandwich 
or a laughing girl. ‘Then the getting ashore. ‘Travelers have 
spoken of the bewildering contrast of scenes and manners, which 
arrests the American visitant to England. Methinks the transition 
in this case, though somewhat startling, no doubt, is anything but 
violent, and too much like the Christmas call of a country child 
upon an aristocratic grandpapa in town, to allow the feeling of 
wonder adequate scope. England is, in fact, a kind of trusty and 
familiar gentleman usher — wearing Jonathan’s dress and speaking 
his language, and most admirably calculated to break the abrupt- 
ness of his fall among strangers, and introduce him gently and de- 
cently. But to ensure a due expansion of eye and a proper re- 
laxation of the lower jaw, let me recommend the continent, by all 
means, to the incipient voyager. Some old greybeard of a city, 
almost coeval with the deluge, will do for debarkation ; where 
language, costume, architecture, and immemorial custom, are all at 
utter variance with the ‘ notions’ of our land of shingle palaces and 
half-rescued cornfields. Let me see. ‘ Fair Cadiz rises on the 
dark blue sea,’ at a most convenient crisis for illustration : the 
strong-hold of Geryon ; the arena of Hercules ; the olden site of 
a temple of Juno — and, for aught I know, of the itinerary pulpit 
of St. Paul. Darling reader, pray revisit Cadiz with me. It 
may be done, to all intents and purposes, before you have finished 
smoking that cigar — (i. e. if you improve your time, always sup- 
posing that your brain has been trained to such tarry-at-home ex- 
cursions.) There — give us your hand ; one long leap — here 
we are, on the deck of a staunch ship, with Cape St. Vincent 
just abaft the beam, standing in cautiously for 


© The city of fruits and kind ladies, 
Most white and voluptuous Cadiz.’ 


*T is night — starlight — and no moon; wind steady ; time, 
about six bells in the second watch. In the morning, you and I 
will land ; the crew — poor fellows — must linger out a fortnight’s 
quarantine. ‘ Keep a bright lookout forward there! ‘ Aye, aye, 
sir.” ‘Another man at the larboard cat-head!’ Ah, here we 
have it, at last: ‘Land ho!’ Come forward now ; don’t stum- 
ble over that spare anchor-stock and land in the cook’s dishwater ; 
let ’s hear what the watch have to say — hist !—* Them ’s chalk 
hills, by Guy!’ ‘Avast—it’s a white sand-beach!’ ‘Noa 
tis n’t — ’ts walls and buildins.’ And walls and turrets they are, 
sure enough, whose timid slicen, through the darkness, gives the 
eye its first intimation that we are nearing the prettiest town that 
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ever was clapped on the brow of ocean, by way of a mural 
crown. 

We must ‘stand off and on’ -till daybreak, and the rosy dawn 
shall give us a true, legitimate, oriental welcome. Earliest morn- 
ing — beautiful here, is it not? Wake up, most lethargic reader! 
One would think the guns might have sufficed to rouse you. 1 
imagine it must be a special holiday ; for Cantera and St. Banez 
are pealing as if the Corsican were again intruding on the ‘ volca- 
nic apathy’ of the Andaluz. How do you like the light-house ? 
I’m inclined to thing it very tasty. And here are the guarda 
costas, hurrying in, three abreast, for a tumbler of aquadente, a 
lunch, and a morning nap. Do look at the harlequin’ array of 
shipping! Danes, Levantines, Dutch, Spanish, English, French, 
with here and there a Yankee — the three latter — alas !— the 
only national representatives tidily rigged and manned. Our pilot 
has been on board three quarters of an hour ; but of course you 
recognized his egregious ‘lingua Franca,’ and now, unless you 
choose to tarry for the health boat, we ’Il to the landing at once. 

* * x * * % 

What an old-world air everything wears about this venerable 
pier! and what a sublime illustration of the dolce far niente, is 
that whiskered porter, with his little, round, romantic hat, his 
laconic breeches, and smart crimson sash, struggling with the 
draggletail intrusion of an ample white cotton shirt ; how volup- 
tuously he leans on that post, inhaling the questionable fragrance 
of a dingy brown paper cigar! What! not yet up the steps? 
Fie upon you !— Come, toil on, and you shall have a ripe pome- 
granate for your pains directly ; we are within the walls — and 
fatigue is out of the question, as we have but just reached the 
verge of the habitable earth, if one may credit renowned geogra- 
phers of old, into whose hearts it never entered (no wonder!) to 
conceive ‘a down-easter.’ 


‘ Much food for marvel he enjoys, I ween, 
Who scans the livery of the motley band ’ 


on each side of us, as we stroll beneath the walls, towards the 
seaboard entrance of the town; and much irritation of nerves, 
too, may be anticipated from the incessant clatter of ill-tuned 
voices, where all seem to possess the gift of tongues, and none, 
alas ! that of controling them. The custom-house officers, who 
attend at the gate, are anything but mutes, and incline to be very 
Cerberine, unless baited with a ‘consideration.’ But suppose us 
free of all detention, loungingly threading the narrow portal, under 
the grateful unction of ‘gracias & ustedes, senores,’ and just in 
tull view of the Plaza del Mar. We shall need much traveling, to 
find a livelier panorama ; mart, lazzaretto and exchange — the 
rallying-point of all that is novel, bustling, or grotesque ; hedged 
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in by tall Venetian-looking houses, and surrounded by the outlets 
of numerous, clean, flagged, very narrow streets, which give an 
American almost the impression of being within doors ; it is well 
worthy, I think, of at least twenty minutes’ pause in our walk. 
Now this fruit-stall be our rendezvous. You may buy figs, or 
inquire for grasshoppers, if you like, (for, trust me, the ‘ shrill 
cicala’ has been a marketable article here, being held in almost 
Athenian repute among the ladies, as a household chorister) and 
I will sketch that quaint little marine, as he stands relieved against 
the sable paunch of the gross Dominican, opposite ; or stay — 
yonder Moor is a shade more imposing !—a most peerless speci- 
men! ‘Then he strides with such convenient deliberation. Oh 
for a crayon of treble-refined French chalk! How cosily the 
dank smoke of the sempiternal chiboque caresses his beard ! 
What a superb scimetar! But thy caftan, O son of Othman, is 
slightly, (forgive the liberty) very slightly awry. How singularly 
out of unison is such a figure with _ 


‘The merry matins, which, from tower to tower, 
Fling back their consecrate and gladsome chime.’ 


I need not call your attention to the ghastly group of mendi- 
cants in this square, as you seem to be their nucleus already. 
I shall make no remarks, either on the feasibility of relieving them, 
for fear of involving myself with the political economists ; but I 
shall call your attention for a moment, to that pretty Gaditana, 
who glides so gracefully up the street, which, as it leads toa 
chocolate-house, we had better follow,-and enable ourselves to 
study the species —a kind of modern Proserpines, ever in black. 
The basquina seems to me, in its effects, almost a renewal of the 
ancient cestus ; it certainly lends a wonderful symmetry to the 
bust, and is exquisitely fitted to entrap the unwary. Have you 
seen the manual exercise of the fan, as practised by senoras of 
the present day ? if not, you shall soon have an opportunity. 

& % * # * # * 

A Spanish café: a cool, spacious, inviting apartment, a few 
feet above the street level, has the honor to receive us ; a marble 
pavement is under foot, and a marble colonnade, of two stories, 
surrounds the area ; lemons and citrons and almond and jonquil, 
in pots and boxes, are, or should be, at hand — the air redolent 
of their perfume ; before us is a marble table, whereon, limpid as 
nectar, is placed a sturdy pitcher of ‘ aqua fresca.’ Start not, 
zealous and unlearned votary of temperance !—I mean fresh 
water. Were you a Gaditan, you would know how to prize it, 
as the drinkable water in Cadiz is brought from a distance, and 
has been sold here —aye, and for a pretty price — during a ‘ sola- 
no,’ that most unwelcome wind, which occasionally strays hither 
from Barbary, bearing despatches from the deserts beyond. On 
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the counter (of a neat marble, too) is chocolate, in classic cups ; 
and O, such chocolate! ’tis as if the most elaborate cake of that 
wholesome preparation were reduced, by chymic fusion, to a 
liquid — so intensely hot and so substantial! ‘Then the delicate 
maceration therein of finely crystallized sugars! but I dare not 
dwell upon it, as I seldom indulge in the pathetic ; besides, (be- 
tween ourselves) it was once the means of excoriating my mouth, 
and (shall I say it?) of very nearly choking me, in addition. 
As for wines-—will you have some Sherry ?— secondly, are 
you at all enterprising ?— if so, to Xeres we will go, and imbibe 
the blessing at its fountain, (i. e. when the chocolate is duly hon- 
ored, and we have read the Madrid papers.) Xeres is so near, 
(I forget the number of miles) that we may visit it and return to 
supper. I would recommend a felucca to Santa Maria, and, 
should we meet with a Levanter, which is not improbable, we 
may drift over the lost fane of Hercules, for our consolation ; it 
was snatched away, in past ages, with its site, and a sad mouthful 
of land besides, by the Sea; so say the antiquarians——and as ev- 
ery one knows of the later encroachments hereabouts of that hun- 
gry personage, I doubt he must be brought in guilty. Forgive 
my pedantry, cherished reader! but I must warn you that in this 
temple were deposited ‘Teucer’s belt, and Pygmalion’s golden 
olive, and that costly statue of Alexander, before which Cesar 
wept, when questor in Spain, on comparing his own early achieve- 
ments with those of Philip’s warlike son. Now, is not the very 
‘dust inurned’ of such a ruin worth floating over? One would ex- 
pect the very fish of the neighborhood to have acquired a taste for 
verti ; and I have noticed, among those which I have caught 
here, a peevish fretfulness at being pulled out of their twilight 
element, that savors strongly of the nervousness of mouldy re- 
search. * . . ° ° . 

Here we are, at St. Mary’s —far-famed for dark-eyed girls. 
Did the boatmen doff their hats and patter a prayer, on passing 
the Guadalete ?—for I have been quite asleep, from the lulling 
effect of the chocolate. They were used thus to interest them- 
selves for the souls of the many passengers drowned, as the surf 
at times is highly dangerous — swamping a felucca with a giant 
wave, conjured up from the ripple at a moment’s warning, as if by 
a freak of some sour-tempered old river-god. Shall we take a 
mule or a calesin to Xeres? The route-is pleasanter as we re- 
cede from the shore, and we may possibly find a fringe of dwarf 
almond trees by the road — rather scanty and irregular, however, 
and reminding one (‘if such a thing might be’) of a ragged sap- 
green ruffle to a brown shirt. But Xeres is very attractive, with 
its vines and its jennets and its legendary honors, and hallowed to 
the patriot and the historian, as well as in the ruddy eyes of the 
worshipful fraternity of wine-bibbers. It was, as you are proba~ 
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bly aware, the scene of the memorable battle between 'Taric and 
Don Roderic, which sealed the destinies of Spain ; and we can 
guzzle and expatiate alternately, though it would be hard to real- 
ize any chivalric vision among the puffing caleseros and the coal- 
eyed and slippered coquettes about us. ‘ Ah, too seducing, dan- 
gerously dear’ flask of Séco! how | hate to leave you! But we 
must return. The sun already glances a red warning through the 
vines ; and [ like not a land of unanalyzed shadows. * ° 
Again at Santa Maria — (we have missed the bull-fight, I find, 
which occurred this morning) —and again leisurely undulating 
across the bay. Look! look at the salmon, over the side! You 
may trace them by the soft phosphoric light that streams in their 
wake. Tis vesper time. ‘ Those evening bells’ chime deli- 
ciously over the water —do they not? There is not the hurried 
jangling of the matins, when the changes from the numberless tur- 
rets are apt to get ludicrously ‘ athwart hawse’ of each other, 
convincing me, I remember, in the first instance, that all the sa- 
cristans had either gone mad or were afflicted with St. Vitus’s 
dance. The gathering lights are glorious! See them wink from 
the lofty lattice, and flash, a terrene galaxy, from the thronged 
and verdant square! We must certainly join the wakeful groups 
there ; but, ‘ dost think I can get in, friend, at the gate ?’ —no mat- 
ter ; we ’ll take the license of Le Sage’s devil, and alight forthwith 
in the Plaza San Antonio— the evening resort of a fair fraction of 
the sixty or seventy thousand who form the population of the town. 
How instinct with sauntering gayety and life! The first impres- 
sion is that of a public garden, from the ample shrubbery, the 
stone seats, the many bright lamps, and the easy air of abandon- 
ment which characterizes all the native loungers ; for your Anda- 
luz is most scientific in accommodating himself to sultry weather ; 
and then there are no wheel carriages at hand to torture you into 
too rapid a step, or stun you with their infamous rattle — robbing 
your a of the few pithy remarks which your indolence 
allows you to let fall. The aspect of things is such, indeed, as 
might be expected in a region rife with chocolate and wine, 
and rather proverbial for a kind of quiet and secretive mirth. Do 
I hear the tinkle of a guitar ?—and do you feel tired? Let it 
soothe us to sleep, in the half-English hotel of I forget what, 
or whom ; but it has airy, oriental chambers, flowers and fruits, 
tidy waiters, and a pretty situation. * . * 
Morning —and matins —and nine o’clock. What shall we do? 
take an olive : and help yourself daintily from that dish of olla po- 
drida. I propose to thread the streets for an hour, and lecture 
upon architecture. ‘The houses we pass are chiefly Moorish 
in design, enclosing open courts within a double balustrade of 
two stories ; a wet awning is often spread overhead in hot weath- 
er, and the occupants contrive to make a little lounging paradise 
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with the aid of blossoming shrubbery. Many buildings are on 
a kind of Italian model—tall and roomy, with most luxurious 
verandahs. But here is the solemn and half-finished cathedral of 
(I think) Santa Cruz. It has already exhausted large sums in 
building, but being, like our Bunker-hill monument and many 
other broad-bottomed piles, rather short-winded, seems te have 
gotten entirely out of breath in its progress upward. Let’s step 
within. Those ponderous arches are nobly sprung! and their 
quadruple support of polished and clustered pillars is well worthy 
of them. Here they stand, like the desert columns of Palmyra, 
or the giant stalactites of a cavern, with no flooring beneath but 
terra firma, save an occasional sorry flag-stone. I like the twi- 
light gloom of this premature ruin ; in the lap of a lonely Sierra, 
‘twould have been a fine ‘ trysting-place’ for the guerillas. Ha! 
a solitary old woman! how the deuse came she, brooding like a 
bat, in yon sombre alcove? But I had forgotten the attracting 
image of the Virgin, all wax and silk— the former wan and well 
executed, the latter sadly the worse for exposure. How prepos- 
terously out of place! but just the figure, anywhere, no doubt, 
for a Spanish old woman to adore —a legitimate cresset, ‘pon 
my word, swinging above and stuck in this pilaster — a forty days’ 
absolution, over the weighty signature of an archbishop, on the 
cheap condition of a baker’s dozen of aves and paters, faithfully 
whispered to order in this haunted nook. ‘The cloisters are 
boarded in, and the gates locked, which forbids farther exploring, 
so off with us to the walls, (a broad and beautiful promenade) by 
way of the time-honored church of St. Domingo, the ‘ catedral’ 
of St. — somebody else — and half a score of hoary, prison-like 
chapels and convents, which, but for a mellow organ or a lamp-lit 
procession of shaven monks, would herdly ‘ bribe us for delay.’ 
* * # * *% * 

Thanks ! those propitious intervening stars; you must have 
accomplished, long since, a delicious walk round the ramparts — 
jostling an army of nondescript soldados, enjoying the intoxicating 
sea air, and studying the phases of many an Iberian Venus, under 
the partial eclipse of a half-closed blind or a side-long black veil ; 
while I have had, of course, a glorious siesta. Methinks we 
shall enjoy sunset on the signal tower. 

What a storied and lovely prospect lies bathed in the golden 
flush! The white city, sheening beneath us, with its level, plas- 
tered, and peopled roofs, its lines and undulary patches of tropic 
foliage, its antique squares and monastic turrets, in the very arms 
of the blue ocean ; the sea itself, soothed down to a voluptuous 
hush, silvered with sunlight, and dotted with tiny sails ; the brown 
forests and pretty villages of Medina Sidonia ; the purple ridges 
of Ronda, half relieved against an amber sky, serve grandly to 





‘unite, in one attaching maze, 
The brilliant, fair and soft, the glories of old days.’ 
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On yonder little isthmus, where: the dusty travelers are plod- 
ding and the mules tinkling homeward to Leon, the impetuous 
Essex gained a bloody footing and a dearly-bought advantage, in 
the expedition of Effingham and Sir Walter Raleigh. On that 
shore, the despairing duke of Medina swamped and fired his gal- 
leons, to balk his sturdy antagonists. Hanno’s legions have drawn 
up on the more distant plain ; and on yonder calm waters, not a 
great way off, was ‘T'rafalgar’s victory secured. How much that 
we now see, is made sacred by historic association! But I will 
not talk. Let us exhaust the time in gazing and pondering ; for 
the sun is just dipping below the horizon — and when he takes 
his leave of ‘ fair Cadiz,’ we, too, must bid her ¢ adios eon usted.’ 


W. 


IMPROMPTU. 


In the clime of the East, where the orange trees bloom 
And the mild air is filled with the sweetest perfume, 
There ’s a beautiful insect, that roams ’mid the flowers 
Which broider the curtains of vine-covered bowers. 


It floats to your cheek on its azure-dyed wing — 
Yet you need not beware of its poisonous sting ; 

For a rose grows at hand, the deep venom to heal — 
And the insect itself will the treasure reveal. 


Like that insect, dear girl, you have wounded my breast, 
But witheld the soft balm that would cure it the best. 
Take pity, bright creature, and kindly impart 

The sweet, healing dew from the rose of your heart ! 
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SKETCHES FROM MEMORY. 
BY A PEDESTRIAN. 
NO. I. 


WE are so fortunate as to have in our possession the portfolio of a 
friend, who traveled cn foot in search of the picturesque over New- 
England and New-York. It contains many loose scraps and ran- 
dom sketches, which appear to have been thrown off at different 
intervals, as the scenes once observed were recalled to the mind 
of the writer by recent events or associations. He kept no jour- 
nal nor set down any notes during his tour ; but his recollection 
seems to have been faithful, and his powers of description as fresh 
and effective as if they had been tasked on the very spot which 
he describes. Some of his quiet delineations deserve rather to 
be called pictures than sketches, so lively are the colors shed 
over them. The first which we select, is a reminiscence of a 
day and night spent among the White Mountains, and will revive 
agreeable thoughts in the minds of those tourists who have but 
just returned from a visit to their sublime scenery. 


THE NOTCH. 


lr was now the middle of September. We had come since 
sunrise from Bartlett, passing up through the valley of the Saco, 
which extends between mountainous walls, sometimes with a 
steep ascent, but often as level as a church-aisle. All that day 
and two preceding ones, we had been loitering towards the heart 
of the White Mountains — those old crystal hills, whose myste- 
rious brilliancy had gleamed upon our distant wanderings before 
we thought of visiting them. Height after height had risen andy 
towered one above another, till the clouds began to hang below 
the peaks. Down their slopes, were the red path-ways of the 
Slides, those avalanches of earth, stones and trees, which descend 
into the hollows, leaving vestiges of their track, hardly to be ef- 
faced by the vegetation of ages. We had mountains behind us 
and mountains on each side, and a group of mightier ones ahead. 
Still our road went up along the Saco, right towards the centre 
of that group, as if to climb above the clouds, in its passage to 
the farther region.’ 

In old times, the settlers used to be astounded by the inroads 
of the northern Indians, coming down upon them from this moun- 
tain rampart, through some defile known only to themselves. It 
is indeed a wondrous path. A demon, it might be fancied, or 
one of the Titans, was traveling up the valley, elbowing the 
heights carelessly aside as he passed, till at length a great moun- 
tain took its stand directly across his intended road. He tarries 
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not for such an obstacle, but rending it asunder, a thousand feet 
from peak to base, discloses its treasures of hidden minerals, its 
sunless waters, all the secrets of the mountain’s inmost heart, 
with a mighty fracture of rugged precipices on each side. This 
is the Notch of the White Hills. Shame on me, that I have at- 
tempted to describe it by so mean an image — feeling, as I do, 
that it is one of those symbolic scenes, which lead the mind to 
the sentiment, though not to the conception, of Omnipotence. 

* # * # * 

We had now reached a narrow passage, which showed almost 
the appearance of having been cut by human strength and artifice 
in the solid rock. ‘There was a wall of granite on ea@h Side, high 
and precipitous, especially on our right, and so smooth that a few 
evergreens could hardly find foothold enough to grow there. This 
is the entrance, or, in the direction we were going, the extremity 
of the romantic defile of the Notch. Before emerging from it, 
the rattling of wheels approached behind us, and a stage-coach 
rumbled out of the mountain, with seats on top and trunks behind, 
and a smart driver, in a drab great-coat, touching the wheel 
horses with the whip-stock, and reining in the leaders. ‘To my 
mind, there was a sort of poetry in such an incident, hardly infe- 
rior to what would have accompanied the painted &rray of an 
Indian war-party, gliding forth from the same wild chasm. All 
the passengers, except a very fat lady on the back seat, had 
alighted. One was a mineralogist, a scientific, green-spectacled 
figure in black, bearing a heavy hammer, with which he did great 
damage to the precipices, and put the fragments in his pocket. 
Another was a well-dressed young man, who carried an opera- 
glass set in gold, and seemed to be making a quotation from some 
of Byron’s rhapsodies on mountain scenery. There was also a 
trader, returning from Portland to the upper part of Vermont; 
and a fair young girl, with a very faint bloom, like one of those 
pale and delicate flowers, which sometimes occur among Alpine 
cliffs. 

They disappeared, and we followed them, passing through a 
deep pine forest, which, for some miles, allowed us to see noth- 
ing but its own dismal shade. ‘Towards night-fall, we reached a 
level amphitheatre, surrounded by a great rampart of hills, which 
shut out the sunshine long before it left the external world. It 
was here that we obtained our first view, except at a distance, of 
the principal group ot mountains. ‘They are majestic, and even 
awful, when contémplated ina proper mood; yet, by their 
breadth of base, and the long ridges which support them, give 
the idea of immense bulk, gather than of towering height. Meunt 
Washington, indeed, lookednear to Heaven ; he was’ white with 
snow a mile downward, and had caught the only cloud that was 
sailing through the atmosphere, to veil his head. Let us forget the 
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other names of American statesmen, that have been stamped upon 
these hills, but still call the loftiest:—-Wasnineron. Mountains 
are Karth’s undecaying monuments. ‘They must stand while she 
endures, and never should be consecrated to the mere great men 
of their own age and country, but to the mighty ones alone, whose 
glory is universal, and whom all time will render illustrious. 

The air, not often sultry in this elevated region, nearly two 
thousand feet above the sea, was now sharp and cold, like that of 
a clear November evening in the ]éf-lands. By morning, prob- 
ably, there would be a frost, if not a snow-fall, on the grass and 
rye, and an icy surface over the standing water. I was glad to 
perceive a prospect of comfortable quarters, in a house which we 
were approaching, and of pleasant company in the guests who 
were assembled at the door. 


OUR EVENING PARTY AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 


4We stood in front of a good substantial farm-house, of old date 
in that wild country. A sign over the door denoted it to be the 
White Mountain Post-Office, an establishment which distributes 
letters and newspapers to perhaps a score of persons, comprising 
the population of two or three townships among the hills. The 
broad and weighty antlers of a deer, ‘ a stag of ten,’ were fastened 
at a corner of the house ; a fox’s bushy tail was nailed beneath 
them ; and a huge black paw lay on the ground, newly severed 
and still bleeding — the trophy of a bear-hunt. Among several 
persons collected about the door-steps, the most remarkable was 
a sturdy mountaineer, of six feet two and corresponding bulk, 
with a heavy set of features, such as might be moulded on his 
own blacksmith’s anvil, but yet indicative of mother-wit and rough 
humor. As we appeared, he uplifted a tin trumpet, four or five 
feet long, and blew a tremendous blast, either in honor of our ar- 
rival, or to awaken an echo from the opposite hill. 

Ethan Crawford’s guests were of such a motley description as 
to form quite a picturesque group, seldom seen together, except 
at some place like this, at once the pleasure-house of fashionable 
tourists, and the homely inn of country travelers. Among the 
company at the door, were the mineralogist and the owner of the 
gold opera-glass, whom we had encountered in the Notch; two 
Georgian gentlemen, who had chilled their southern blood, that 
morning, on the top of Mount Washington ; a physician and his 
wife, from Conway ; a trader, of Burlington, and an old ’Squire, 
of the Green Mountains ; and two young married couples, all the 
way from Massachusetts, on the matrimonial jaunt. Besides 
these strangers, the rugged county of Coos, in which we were, 
was represented by half a dozen wood-cutters, who had slain a 
bear in the forest and smitten off his paw. 
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I had joined the party, and had a moment’s leisure to examine 
them, before the echo of Ethan’s blast returned from the hill. 
Not one, but many echoes had caught up the harsh and tuneless 
sound, untwisted its complicated threads, and found a thousand 
aerial harmonies in one stern trumpet-tone. It was a distinct, yet 
distant and dreamlike symphony of melodious instruments, as if 
an airy band had been hidden on the hill-side, and made faint mu- 
sic at the summons. No subsequent trial produced so clear, deli- 
cate, and spiritual a concert as the first. A field-piece was then 
discharged from the top of a neighboring hill, and gave birth to 
one long reverberation, which ran round the circle of mountains 
in an unbroken chain of sound, and rolled away without a sepa- 
rate echo. After these experiments, the cold atmosphere drove 
us all into the house, with the keenest appetites for supper. 

It did one’s heart good to see the great fires that were kindled 
in the parlor and bar-room, especially the latter, where the fire- 
place was built of rough stone, and might have contained the trunk 
of an old tree for a back-log. A man keeps a comfortable hearth 
when his own forest is at his very door. In the parlor, when the 
evening was fairly set in, we held our hands before our eyes, to 
shield them from the ruddy glow, and began a pleasant variety of 
conversation. ‘The mineralogist and the physician talked about 
the ‘invigorating qualities of the mountain air, and its excellent 
effect on Kthan Crawford’s father, an old man of seventy-five, 
with the unbroken frame of middle life. 'The two brides and the 
doctor’s wife held a whispered discussion, which, by their fre- 
quent titterings and a blush or two, seemed to have reference to 
the trials or enjoyments of the matrimonial state. ‘The bride- 
grooms sat together in a corner, rigidly silent, like quakers whom 
the spirit moveth not, being still in the odd predicament of bash- 

fulness towards their own young wives. The Green Mountain 
Squire chose me for his companion, and described the difficul- 
ties he had met with, half a century ago, in traveling from the 
Connecticut river through the Notch to Conway, now a single 
day’s journey, though it had cost him eighteen. ‘The Georgians 
held the album between them, and favored us with the few speci- 
mens of its contents, which they considered ridiculous enough to 
be worth hearing. One extract met with deserved applause. It 
was a ‘ Sonnet to the snow on Mount Washington,’ and had been 
contributed that very afternoon, bearing a signature of great dis- 
tinction in magazines and annuals. ‘The lines were elegant and 
full of fancy, but too remote from familiar sentiment, and cold as 
their subject, resembling those curious specimens of crystallized 
vapor, which I observed next day on the mountain-top. The poet 
was understood to be the young gentleman of the gold opera- 
glass, who heard our laudatory remarks with the composure of a 
veteran. 
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Such was our party, and such their ways of amusement. But, 
on a winter evening, another set of guests assembled at the hearth, 
where these summer travelers were now sitting. I once had it in 
contemplation to spend a month hereabouts, in sleighing-time, for 
the sake of studying the yeomen of New-England, who then elbow 
each other through the Notch by hundreds, on their way to Port- 
land. ‘There could be no better school for such a purpose than 
Ethan Crawford’s inn. Let the student go thither in December, 
sit down with the teamsters at their meals, share their evening 
merriment, and repose with them at night, when every bed has 
its three occupants, and parlor, bar-room and kitchen are strewn 
with slumberers around the fire. Then let him rise before day- 
light, button his great-coat, muffle up his ears, and stride with the 
departing caravan a mile or two, to see how sturdily they make 
head against the blast. A treasure of characteristic traits will 
repay all inconveniences, even should a frozen nose be of the 
number. 

The conversation of our party soon became more animated and 
sincere, and we recounted some traditions of the Indians, who 
believed that the father and mother of their race were saved from 
adeluge by ascending the peak of Mount Washington. The 
children of that pair have been overwhelmed, and found no such 
refuge. In the mythology of the savage, these mountains were 
afterwards considered sacred and inaccessible, full of unearthly 
wonders, illuminated at lofty heights by the blaze of precious 
stones, and inhabited by deities, who sometimes shrouded them- 
selves in the snow-storm, and came down on the lower world. 
There are few legends more poetical that that of the ‘ Great Car- 
buncle’ of the White Mountains. The belief was communicated 
to the English settlers, and is hardly yet extinct, that a gem, of 
such immense size as to be seen shining miles away, hangs from a 
rock over a clear, deep lake, high up among the hills. They 
who had once beheld its splendor, were enthralled with an unut- 
terable yearning to possess it. But a spirit guarded that inesti- 
mable jewel, and bewildered the adventurer with a dark mist from 
the enchanted lake. Thus, life was worn away in the vain search 
for an unearthly treasure, till at length the deluded one went up 
the mountain, still sanguine as in youth, but returned no more. 
On this theme, methinks I could frame a tale with a deep moral. 

The hearts of the pale-faces would not thrill to these supersti- 
tions of the red men, though we spoke of them in the centre of 
their haunted region. The habits and sentiments of that departed 
people were too distinct from those of their successors to find 
much real sympathy. It has often been a matter of regret to me, 
that [ was shut out from the most peculiar field of American 
fiction, by an inability to see any romance, or poetry, or gran- 
deur, or beauty in the Indian character, at least, till such traits 
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were pointed out by others. I do abhor an Indian story. Yet 
no writer can be more secure of a permanent place in our litera- 
ture, than the biographer of the Indian chiefs. His subject, as 
referring to tribes which have mostly vanished from the earth, 
gives him a right to be placed on a classic shelf, apart from the 
merits which will sustain him there. 

I made inquiries whether, in his researches about these parts, 
our mineralogist had found the three ‘Silver Hills,’ which an Indian 
sachem sold to an Englishman, nearly two hundred years ago, and 
the treasure of which the posterity of the purchaser have been 
lookgin for ever since. But the man of science had ransacked ev- 
ery hill along the Saco, and knew nothing of these prodigious piles 
of wealth. By this time, as usual with men on the eve of great ad- 
venture, we had prolonged our session deep into the night, con- 
sidering how early we were to set out on our six miles’ ride to 
the foot of Mount Washington. There was now a general 
breaking-up. I scrutinized the faces of the two bridegrooms, 
and saw but little probability of their leaving the bosom of earthly 
bliss, in the first week of the honey-moon, and at the frosty hour 
of three, to climb above the clouds. Nor, when I felt how sharp 
the wind was, as it rushed through a broken pane, and eddied be- 
tween the chinks of my unplastered chamber, did I anticipate 
much alacrity on my own part, though we were to seek for the 
‘Great Carbuncle.’ 
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AN EXTRACT 


FROM THE MS. OF ‘EDMUND ALLERTON,’* 


On one bright May morning, Edmund was riding along the 
southern shore of Long-Island, with spirits influenced by the 
brightness of the weather, the melody of the birds, and the green 
splendor of the woodlands. Quitting the confines of Brooklyn, 
then an unimportant village, consisting of a few dwellings une- 
qually scattered over an undulating surface, the young horseman 
struck into a road, that, following the indentations of the bay, 
wound along for several miles on the borders of a pleasant and 
fruitful region. The sky was of a pale bright blue, dappled by a 
few feathery clouds, which were reflected on the calm mirror of 
the bay. ‘The breeze was light and fitful, now ruffling the sur- 
face of the water, like a swallow on the wind, and now dying 
faintly, while the ripples faded away, and stillness brooded over 
the transparent element. Far away, the bases of the hills were 
clad in a warm haze, that floated around them like a silver veil, 
while their summits soared upwards, clear and distinctly drawn 
against the back-ground of the sky. The birds were abroad, 
busy, cheerful and musical; the gray sparrows twittered among 
the poplars and on the fences ; the swallows darted to and fro, 
bustling and happy ; and the shy quail, no longer mournful, whis- 
tled in the copse. The robins ran along the low clover, stopping 
now and then, perking up their neat heads, and pouring out a bold, 
clear, loud and mellow whistle ; and the little red squirrel paused 
to eye the passers-by, as if assured that the genial air of spring 
had disposed mankind to smile upon the gambols of the harmless 
population of the field and forest. ‘The foliage, that clothed the 
trees and shrubs, was tender and but half grown, displaying a 
brilliant light green, incapable of affording a dense shade, but 
chequering the rays of the sun as it shone through their fragile 
drapery upon the grass. ‘The graceful elm waved its branches, 
—so like drooping plumage — by the road-side, and the huge plane 
tree extended its protecting limbs; but the lordly poplars of 
Lombardy, like a fraternity of aristocrats, towered up far above 
the surrounding tenants of the soil, yielding them no shelter and 
disclaiming their companionship. 


*We are happy to lay before our readers a more extensive extract from this 
capital work than we were able to make in the Critical Notices of September. The 
present selection is made, not on account of the peculiar felicity of the passage, 
but as being almost the only one detached from the story, which we are reluctant 
to betray. — Ep. 
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Edmund remarked these and other features of the landscape, 
as, restraining the impetuosity of his horse, he made the animal 
amble leisurely along. Within a short distance of the site of the 
present Fort Hamilton, he halted and dismounted in the shade of 
a cedar-grove, that grows upon the edge and half way down the 
bank, and was then, as now, defended from the encroachments of 
the axe, and the favorite resort of rustic couples. The rude 
trunks of this little plantation bear the initials of true lovers, some 
of them freshly cut in the hoary bark, and others half obliterated 
by the growth of the wood and the trespasses of vagrant mosses. 
The spot, although not haunted by any of the little elves and fai- 
ries, which are wont to sport in such bits of woodland in the old 
world, had, nevertheless, its own local traditions. Here, it was 
confidently asserted, were buried some of the treasures of that 
renowned rover, who figured so conspicuously in the colonial an- 
nals of our country ; and the receptacle of his wealth was said to 
be guarded by the sheeted apparition of one of the victims of the 
pirate. The story ran thus : 

Kidd, notwithstanding his repulsive manners and ferocious char- 
acter, succeeded in engaging the affections of a lovely and inno- 
cent young woman, the daughter of one of the most substantial 
farmers of the island. She met him frequently, in secret and by 
uight, in ‘ Love’s Grove,’ the romantic spot just described. He 
tried her cruelly ; and finally, by wile and violence, made her 
wholly his. No sooner had the outlaw satisfied his base passion, 
than he bade farewell to his victim, and left her, a prey to grief, 
shame and remorse. Months rolled on, and the fortunes of Kidd 
became so desperate, that he acknowledged the provinces too hot 
to hold him ; and, being hunted closely, determined to turn his 
prow to the south, and thenceforth maraud upon the Carribean 
sea. But first, being unable to carry all his treasures on board 
of his vessel, he resolved to bury them on the shores of New- 
York bay and Long-Island sound, returning to claim them as op- 
portunity occurred. With this view, he sought, one evening, 
the southern shore of Nassau Island, and landed in a spot which 
was perfectly familiar to him, as it was that in which he had so 
often met the unfortunate woman whom he had seduced and for- 
saken. He anchored his boat. Aided by a few followers and 
guided by the waning light of the moon, he took his chest of 
treasure on shore, and dug a deep pit into which he lowered it. 
The pirates were preparing to fill up the chasm, when a piercing 
cry broke from the wood, and immediately afterward a young 
girl, with a child in her arms, rushed forward and kneeled at the 
feet of Kidd. It was the pirate’s mistress, who conjured him to 
make her his companion for life, as he had once promised to do. 
Kidd was unmoved ; he reviled, he spurned the supplicant, and, 
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with threatening gestures, commanded her to retire. She was 
not, however, so easily repulsed, but clung to his knees and con- 
tinued to beseech him with frantic energy. The pirate was anx- 
ious to quit the shore before the turn of the tide, and finding that 
there was no other way to silence his victim, drew forth his knife 
and stabbed her to the heart. She fell without a groan into the 
pit beneath her feet, and the cold-blooded villain then threw her 
wailing babe upon the corpse, and buried together the quick and 
the dead. Since that time, many attempts have been made to 
secure the hidden treasure ; but the money-diggers have never 
been successful, having been driven away by the pale spectre of 
Kidd’s mistress, holding in her arms a child. 

Edmund was familiar with this superstition, and, as he lingered 
in the shadow of the haunted grove, drew forth his tablets, and 
sketched, with considerable rapidity, the following verses : 


THE LAST WORDS OF KIDD. 
Wi1rs iron gyves and manacles 
Ye ’ve bound my hapless form, 
That once, unyielding, braved the sea, 
The battle and the storm ; 
But though the links are huge and strong, 
And forged with cruel art, 
They are not half so heavy as 
The weight upon my heart. 


When, in my might and liberty, 
I trod the oaken deck, 

I little feared the coming foe, 
I little feared the wreck ; 

The truest hearts that ever bled 
Were beating by my side, 

And in my face you could not trace 
Aught save defying pride. 


Ay, I was proud — rroud of the flag, 
That, like a lurid star, 

A meteor of the air and wave, 
Streamed o’er the ocean war : 

*T was never struck, but nobly kept 
Its place upon the mast — 

And when the spar was shot away, 
It fluttered to the last. 


But all is done — the cannonade 
Has died along the wave, 
And more than half my gallant crew 
Sleep in a briny grave : 
VOL. IX. 42 
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And spars and planks and riven yards 
Are floating o’er the deep ; 

Why must my bones away from thee, 
My gallant sea-boat, sleep? 


Confess, ye British mariners, 
We made a brave defence, 
Our guns, well served with grape and round, 
Sent many a seaman hence. 
A gallant rover’s triumph o’er 
His foes you should have seen, 
iad but the shell I threw blown up 
Within the magazine. 


But that is past, and shadows dark 
Are crowding 0’er me now, 
And misery has set its seal 
Upon my icy brow.. 
No subtle priest is by my side 
To shrive me or to bless ; 


But my hour of pride is past, and f 
Will now confess -— confess ! 


I slew her on the island shore — 
It was a cursed deed — 

And yet I shuddered not at first 
To see my victim bleed. 

I slew her —1I—that gentle one, 
Who only lived for me : 

My boat’s crew saw the cursed deed, 
And the pale moon and the sea. 


I slew them both —the mother and 
The little guiltless child ; 

Yet, when the earth was o’er them cast, 
I turned away and smiled. 

T'was pride that curled my haughty lip, 
Unconquerable pride, 

That bade me all the pangs of guilt 
Within my bosom hide. 


Alas ! since then, how seldom sleep 
Has visited these eyes ! 

How oft I’ve lain awake and gazed 
Upon the midnight skies, 

And seen their poor pale faces look 
From out some passing cloud, 

That flushed as if reflecting there 
The blood that cried aloud. 
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*T was in the Gulf of Mexico — 
Midnight, and 1 awake — 
A spiritual presence made 
My flesh creep and heart quake. 
“T'was she —my murdered mistress — and 
How awfully she smiled, 
And how extended, with thin arms, 
Her little phantom child ! 


*T come,’ she said, ‘ to tell you of 
The faithful watch I ’ve kept, 
How, round and round the grave of gold, 
I’ve walked, while others slept — 
Walked, till the cock crew and the morn 
Dappled the distant East ; 
E’en now we fice o’er land and sea, 
To do your high behest. 


‘IT come to tell you of your doom — 
°T is written in the scroll 

Where every deed is registered 
Against each guilty soul. 

Farewell! farewell! I go to watch 
The grave beside the bay !” 

And, waving slow one ashy hand, 
She faded quite away. 


Say — can your dungeons and your chains, 
Though formed with cruel art, 

Produce one half the hellish pangs 
That lacerate my heart ? 

My phantom mistress comes to share 
My dungeon’s gloom with me ; 

She brings the child !— Lead me away — 
I°Jl kiss the fatal tree ! 
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REMINISCENCES. 


BY W. SEVERN, 


Peruaps there is no class of men whose reminiscences are so 
voluminous as those of the poets ; for, besides chronicling the 
mere ordinary events which are open to every eye, they have a 
world of fanciful imagery, of day-dreams and visions, which have 
visited them at different spots upon the pilgrimage of life, which 
serve to enliven and extend their autobiographies. 


* Me quoque fecere poetam 
Pierides.’ 

I, too, have my literary experiences to record. 

Long before my ‘ youthful imaginings’ found a vent in verse 
and on paper, | was an enthusiastic admirer of the ¢ art of sublime 
Poesie.’ Shakspeare, Milton and Scott were my especial favor- 
ites ; but there was a host of others, who filled up my leisure 
time. Boy as I was, there was something in the profundity of 
Byron, and the metaphysics of other great poets, that revolted 
me. I devoured nothing, the nature of which I did not under- 
stand ; and hence, my first effusions, though perfectly simple, 
were perfectly intelligible. 

At the age of eleven years, I was sent to a'public school in 
this my native city ; and there it was that my genius, contrasted 
with that of others, ‘ stuck fiery off.” One winter evening, hav- 
ing despatched the Greek lesson that had-tormented me until nine 
o’clock, the family having retired to bed — I drew the table near 
the grate, and throwing myself back in the lolling chair, surren- 
dered myself to my ‘ thick-coming fancies.’ 1 was inspired: the 
spirit of poesy was breathing within me ; and fearing that it might 
evaporate, I seized a pen and committed my thoughts (?) to pa- 
per. It was about the time of the popular ferment in favor of the 
Greeks, and I had been reading, in the daily journal, various edi- 
torial flourishes about classical climes and Ottoman isolence, 
Spartan valor, Col. Fabvrier and Dr. Howe. This, with the 
nature of my evening’s study, determined the direction of my en- 
thusiasm, and I actually produced the following astounding 


ODE TO GREECE. 


Greece — land of the free ! ¢ 
To thee, all hail ! 

Though far acrost the rolling sea, 
As my own country — hail ! 


Thy learning anciently 
Was spread both far and wide — 
But now, canst thou see patiently 
The Turks debase thy pride? 
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See the Turks, in this same hour, 
Scorn thy ill-armed infantry — 

On them !— let them feel thy power — 
On! for Greece and liberty. 


Notice the rhythm! mark the rhyme ! pay peculiar attention to 
the last line. How harmonious! how sensible! I took two 
copies of this remarkable effusion ; the first was not very ele- 
gantly written, and I threw it beneath the grate ; the second dis- 
played my fairest chirography ; and ere I retired to rest, I de- 
posited it in a little paper trunk, in which I kept all my treasures. 
The next morning, my good mother met me at the breakfast table 
with a look of peculiar meaning : the copy of verses I had thrown 
beneath the grate, had not been consumed ; my mother had res- 
cued them, and now charged me with the authorship. I blushed 
acknowledgement, and was consequently, for a few days, the ad- 
miration of the family circle. But my modesty daily diminished, 
and I at length mustered up courage enough to send my immortal 
stanzas, in an anonymous note, to Mr. Mecenas Trip, the editor 
of the Evening Lucina, a gentleman famous for his success in de- 
livering laboring young authors of their premature offspring. Mr. 
Trip made a point of inserting almost everything, but absolutely 
declined my favor. 

The first repulse, however, did not discourage me — and 
weekly did I send an anonymous epistle,«containing some po- 
etical tribute. I endeavored in each letter to write a different 
hand ; and as I wrote on different subjects, and under differ- 
ent signatures, fancied that I succeeded. As soon as the pa- 
per came, I rushed to the street-door and received it. Although 
my pieces were not inserted, [ took a secret gratification in see- 
ing myself alluded to, in the ‘ notes to correspondents,’ in the 
following manner: —‘ P.’s favor is declined ;’ ‘the lines on 
Ocean are inadmissible ;’ the song, Wander, ye Breezes, does 
not exactly suit us ;’ ‘the Hushed Harp is too defective for our 
columns.’ J resorted to various simple little artifices to get a 
footing in the Evening Lucina—such, for instance, as the fol- 
lowing : ‘ Sir — please insert the ensuing ‘ Lines on the death of 
alittle Sparrow,’ and satisfy — A Lapy’; which I followed up 
next week with—‘ A lady wishes to know why you didn’t in- 
sert that pretty little piece that her friend wrote and presented to 
you last week? P.S.— Both ladies are subscribers.’ I thought 
this postscript a point-blank shot, and believed that it would de- 
molish the rigidity of the editor. I must here observe that both 
these feminine communications were written on coarse foolscap 
paper, in a sprawling school-boy hand, closed with a wafer and 
sealed with an inky thumb, which transferred an exact specimen 
of its grain. But all these arts were useless. 
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At length, after nearly six months’ toil, on taking up the paper, 
I discovered a ballad, which I had written with great gout, in im- 
itation of Sir Walter Scott’s 


‘ Waken, lords and ladies gay, 
On the mountain dawns the day,’ &c. 


When there came a change in the metre, I introduced a very 
daring imitation of ‘ Lochinvar,’ while the story —if story it might 
be called — was borrowed from the old ballad of ‘ Chevy Chace.’ 


‘ There was rustling of silks, there was jingling of spurs, 
There was ringing of bridles, and barking of curs 

Of different kinds, greyhound, stag, and terrier — 

In short, not a similar scene could be merrier.’ 


In the midst of their sports, the lady and her lover hear a mort 
wound — 


‘T'was the bugle of Kennet, Kennet the blue.’ 


Blue introduced for the rhyme’s sake. ‘This horrible Kennet 
bears off the lady, but she is eventually rescued and married to 
the true knight. 

A poetical prize, obtained at school, raised my confidence to 
the highest pitch. How I did bore the editors of the Galaxy, 
Statesman, and Centwnel, with my lyrics, my elegies, my tales 
and ballads! [ actually wrote, in one year, enough to fill an oc- 
tavo volume of five hundred pages, to overflowing. At length, 
the literary metropolis was doomed to lose me for a time, and for 
one whole year [ haunted the romantic borders of Hell-Gate, the 
storied shores of Communipaw, Weehawk, Harlem, and all pla- 
ces of note in New-York and its environs. ‘These scenes im- 
parted a fresh vigor to my imagination. I wrote and wrote ; but 
alas ! the columns of the New-York papers were closed to me. 
Oh! Col. Stone! Col. Stone !— how many oaths and maledic- 
tions are laid to your score! Oh! Major Noah! Major Noah! 
how much have have you to answer for! Finally -—Oh! Mr. 
Bryant! how did you repay my adulation, by refusing to notice 
that series of songs | sent you, not even declining them publicly 
in your ‘notes to correspondents.’ ‘They would have imparted 
an amazing degree of interest to the Evening Post, and have 
thrown the Croakers, and even your imaginings into the shade. 
I can divine a reason: the jealousy of authors is proverbial. 

But I did not forsake the fine arts ; I 


Went to all the concerts where are bought 
Tickets by all who wish them for one dollar, 

And patronized the theatre, and thought 
That Wallack looked extremely well in Rolla. 
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While listening one night to the plaudits of an overflowing 
house, it suddenly occurred to me to write a farce. Perhaps, 
thought I, if editors are cruel, managers may be kinder. Upon 
this hint, I wrote. I produced what I myself thought a very 
funny affair. I read it to my brother John, then about nine years 
of age, and the poor little varlet absolutely tumbled out of his 
chair, and rolled about the room convulsed with laughter. I ac- 
cordingly copied the farce, and then, resolving not to aim too 
high at first, pitched upon Roberts, the comedian, then manager 
of the Chatham amphitheatre, as my victim. I wrote a note, signed 
with a feigned name, folded up my manuscript, and delivered it 
to John, my faithful messenger on all occasions requiring secresy. 
John was directed to deposite the packet in the box-office, then 
to dart down through Franklin square, full speed — to stay not to 
buy pea-nuts in the Bowery, but to hurry through Canal street, 
and pause only at the corner of Broadwey and Lispenard. If 
seized, he was to feign idiocy. The plan was well-executed ; 
and in a few weeks, the farce was underlined in the play-bills. 
How often I read those magic words —‘ In rehearsal, and will 
be produced immediately, a new farce by a gentleman of this city.’ 

At length, the important night arrived. ‘The preceding one 
was sleepless. ‘Throughout the day I felt miserably, and at night, 
posted myself in the stage box. It seemed to me as if every 
person in the house knew me and my secret, although I was, in 
fact, an utter stranger. I thought the equestrian performances, 
the tumbling and rope-vaulting, would never end ; but at length 
the curtain arose. The first scene went off very heavily ; the 
second, little better ; and the curtain fell upon the last, in the 
midst of a profound stillness, that proclaimed the silent damnation 
of the piece. I have since made a few more dramatic attempts — 
having been, in some instances, partially successful ; but now, in 
sober earnestness, I have relinquished the stage forever. 

After my first failure in the drama, I returned to Boston ; but, 
a year or two since, I revisited New-York. 'Time had changed 
the objects of my ambition. I had secured some little fame, and 
Ino longer felt my former bitter animosity against the editorial 
corps of the renowned city of the Manhattoes. In a morning’s 
ramble, I strolled down Chatham street — ‘ scene of past joys and 
evils ;’ but I vainly looked for the box-office ; it was gone — and 
so, too, were the troop of equestrians, the candle-snuffers, and 
the tragedy-queens. The place itself had been turned into a 
Methodist chapel. I fell into a musing fit, from which my din- 
ner, at the Café de Mille Colonnes, did not revive me. And am 
I not, too, changed, like the scene of my early exploits? Let me 
hope, at least, that the abilities, that were prostituted to the use 
of a low play-house, may serve me for some noble purpose. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


Ir is matter of regret, that our scholars —and that term 
includes those who hold a high rank among the learned, — have 
paid so little attention to the grammar of the English language. 
Volumes have been written on the Greek particles, upon the He- 
brew points, and upon the language of the Lenni Lenape, the 
most barren, and I had almost said the most useless, of all topics, 
and the authors have acquired high celebrity by their labors ; 
while little has been done to reduce our own language to system 
and regularity, or to investigate its principles and the rules of its 
construction. 

Why this eagerness to cultivate other Janguages, and this neg- 
lect of our own? Is it because whatever is ancient, or foreign, or 
costly, or possessed by few, is therefore highly prized ? Or is it 
because an acquaintance with Latin; Greek and Hebrew was once 
considered the main object and final purpose of all education, and 
that this idea is still cherished by our secluded literati ? -— or be- 
cause the real excellencies of those languages, the tastes created 
while studying them, and the sublime and beautiful thoughts which 
they have been used to express, have led those who have acquired 
them into the errorwf considering them, or the one which hap- 
pens to be the favorite, as a standard of excellence, which every 
other language, by pruning, expanding and filtering, must be made 
to resemble. . 

I have seen articles in this Magazine on the subjects of orthog- 
raphy and pronunciation, and was glad to see them. In these it 
is well to be correct ; yet, but little harm is done, except to the 
eyes and ears of the fastidious, when an error is committed, un- 
less it be such as to destroy the identity of the word. Had the 
writers of these articles directed their attention to the structure 
and general principles of the language, they would have rendered 
a still higher service to literature. It was by the labors of phi- 
lologists, thus directed, that the Latin language was rendered the 
most perfect and regular in the world — regular, even to a fault ; 
and that the Italian and the French have been raised from barba- 
rism to elegance, and have given to the people who speak them 
a rank among nations, to which they would not be otherwise en- 
titled. Language has been called the dress of the thoughts. But 

this comparison, intended perhaps to elevate, degrades it. It is 
the instrument of the mind, and is almost the only instrument it 
can use. Without it, the mind could effect little or nothing ; it 
would hardly be capable of advancing or improving itself ; and 
if this instrament be skilfully constructed, it can be wielded much 
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more efficiently, for all purposes, than when rude, irregular and 
awkward. 

It is true that among our writers on grammar, stands the vene- 
rated name of Lowth. But why is that name venerated? Be- 
cause he was a bishop and translated Isaiah from the original 
Hebrew. It does not appear that he was remarkable for any- 
thing but his piety, and for that kind of recondite learning which 
was, at that time, in vogue, at Oxford and Cambridge. ‘Then, 
the English had but just ceased to be a barbarous language. Not 
long before, learned men — learned, in the sense of that term as 
then used — regretted that the practice of publishing works in the 
Latin, had gone into disuse ; and complained of the difficulty of 
expressing their thoughts in their native tongue. Indeed, this 
practice had not gone entirely into disuse. Lowth himself pub- 
lished a work in Latin, for which he obtained high reputation, and 
which was afterwards translated into English. He probably prized 
the dead languages above the living, and knew little about the lat- 
ter. Instead of drawing from the main river of English, formed 
by streams flowing from the north and middle of Europe, he turned 
to drink of the overflowings of the Jordan, the Helicon, and the 
Tiber, which long habit had rendered sweet to his taste. 

Then came Murray, Webster and Tooke. Against Murray, 
no man can have the heart to say anything; for his heart was 
good and his morals pure. He trod generally in the steps of 
Lowth — not daring to wander far, nor to venture into new paths, 
lest he should be lost. He had not the courage nor the industry 
to ascend to first principles, take etymology and reason for his 
guide, and follow wherever they might lead him. His chief ob- 
ject appears to have been to render the task of instruction easy to 
the master ; in that, he succeeded better than Lowth, and hence 
his popularity. Our University at Cambridge have expressed 
their opinion of the merits of the two, by rejecting Murray for 
Lowth ; but their professor of the English language ought to be 
able to write one better than either. 

Webster is an honor to his country, and has rendered great 
service to our language ; but more by his dictionary than his 
grammar. Had he written his dictionary first, he would probably 
have given us a better grammar. [His acquaintance with the lan- 
guages of the Goths, the Sclavonians, the Icelanders, the Danes, 
Germans, the Dutch, the Franks, the Britons and the Saxons, 
would enable him, could he entirely forget early impressions, to 
write a better grammar of our language than any other man living. 

Tooke did not write a grammar, but he dug up materials for 
the use of the grammarian. ‘The origin, progress and changes of 
our language can be better learned from the ‘ Diversions’ of Pur- 
ley than from any other single work. He complains, and justly, 
that too little attention has been paid to the Gothic, the remote 
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ancestor of the English, and to its ancestors and collateral rela- 
tions. It is they, and they only, that can elucidate the structure, 
rules and principles of our language. 'The Latin has furnished 
words to the English, but has imposed upon it none of its rules 
and principles. 

Our grammarians fail most in treating of the auxiliaries, which 
are decidedly the most important words in the language. Some 
content themselves with saying that they are verbs which help to 
conjugate other verbs ; and these do better than those who at- 
tempt to describe or define them. It is impossible to define 
them. Their meaning is evanescent and changeable, and there 
is no way of becoming acquainted with their force and import, 
but by constant and attentive observation of the manner in which 
they are used by those who speak and write the language. 

But, failure in the attempt to define the auxiliaries, is not the 
greatest fault of our grammarians. ‘They assign to many of them 
incorrect etymologies ; and, misled by this error, construct a 
grammar which exhibits so many absurdities as to render our lan- 
guage the butt of foreign philologists. All of them say that, could 
is the same verb as can, and is the past tense of that verb ; that 
might is the past tense of may ; should, the past tense of shall ; 
and would, of will. 'They say this, because some one, unfortu- 
nately for the language, said so before them ; they have never 
inquired into the etymology of these words, nor brought forward 
a particle of proof of what they assert. 

Is could the past of can? Let the question be determined by 
the common use of those words. : 


The President can veto bills. 
The President could overturn the government, should he be elected a third time. 


The question may be asked, does could here refer to past time? 
but it need not be answered. 

Is it identical in meaning with can? Certainly it is not. Can, 
in the above sentence, is used to express a positive, independent, 
unconditional idea ; could is used to express a doubtful, depend- 
ent, conditional idea. In every instance, in all langages, the same 
verb, when used in different tenses of the same mode, expresses 
the same idea, modified only by joining to a description of the 
action a reference to the time of that action ; as —he rides, he 
rode, he will ride ; equitat, equitavit, equitabit. 

; You may go to the theatre to-night. 

You might go to the theatre to-night, if it did not rain. 


The man who did this, shall be punished when detected. 
The man who did this, should be punished when detected. 


That man will sink. 
That man would sink, if the cramp should seize fis. 
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Let the reader consider attentively the import of may and 
might, shall and should, will and would, in the above sentences, 
and determine which of the two classed together is in the past 
tense ; and then let him determine the other question, whether 
both are the same verb, the latter modified only to express differ- 
ence of time. He cannot need the writer’s assistance to form 
his opinion. 


God willed it to be so in the beginning of time. 
God would it to be so in the beginning of time. 


Is the latter sentence grammatical and proper? If not, then 
would is not the past of will. 

The etymology and import of the auxiliaries is not a trivial 
question. It is one upon which the correctness of all our gram- 
mars hinges. It is not so unimportant as, whether honor shall be 
spelt with, or without, the u; or whether deaf should be pro- 
nounced deff or deef ; or whether the principal accent of the word 
legislature should be on the penultimate, or the antepenultimate 
syllable. Much more might be said upon it; but enough has 
been said to arrest the attention of those whose duty it is to see 
that our language shall receive no detriment from the grammars 
used in our seminaries of learning. M. 











THE DEVIL IN MANUSCRIPT. 


BY ASHLEY A. ROYCE, 


On a bitter evening of December, I arrived by mail in a large 
town, which was then the residence of an intimate friend, one of 
those gifted youths who cultivate poetry and the belles lettres, 
and call themselves students at law. My first business, after sup- 
per, was to visit him at the office of his distinguished instructer. 
As * have said, it was a bitter night, clear starlight, but cold as 
Nova Zembla — the shop-windows along the street being frosted, 
so as almost to hide the lights, while the wheels of coaches thun- 
dered equally loud over frozen earth and pavements of stone. 
There was no snow, eithér on the ground or the roofs of the 
houses. ‘The wind blew so violently, that 1 had but to spread 
my cloak like a mainsail, and scud -along the street at the rate of 
ten knots, greatly envied by other navigators who were beating 
slowly up, with the gale right in their teeth. One of these I cap- 
sized, but was gone on the wings of the wind before he could 
even vociferate an oath. 

After this picture of an inclement night, behold us seated by a 
great blazing fire, which looked so comfortable and delicious that 
[ felt inclined to lie down and roll among the hot coals. The 
usual furniture of a lawyer’s office was around us — rows of vol- 
umes in sheepskin, and a multitude of writs, summonses, and other 
legal papers, scattered over the desks and tables. But there were 
certain objects which seemed to intimate that we had little dread 
of the intrusion of clients, or of the learned counsellor himself, 
who indeed was attending court ina distant town. A tall, decan- 
ter-shaped bottle stood on the table, between two tumblers, and 
beside a pile of blotted manuscripts, altogether dissimilar to any 
law documents recognized in our courts. My friend, whom I 
shall call Oberon — it was a name of fancy and friendship between 
him and me — my friend Oberon looked at these papers with a 
peculiar expression of disquietude. 

‘I do believe,’ said he, soberly, ‘ or, at least, I would believe, 
if I chose, that there is a devil in this pile of blotted papers. 
You have read them, and know what [ mean — that conception, 
in which I endeavored to embody the character of a fiend, as re- 
presented in our traditions and the written records of witchcraft. 
Oh! I have a horror of what was created in my own brain, and 
shudder at the manuscripts in which I gave that dark idea a sort 
of material existence. Would they were out of my sight !’ 

‘And of mine too,’ thought I. 

‘You remember,’ continued Oberon, ‘ how the hellish thing 
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used to suck away the happiness of those who, by a simple con- 
cession that seemed almost innocent, subjected themselves to his 
power. Just so my peace is gone, and all by these accursed man- 
uscripts. Have you felt nothing of the same influence ?’ 

‘ Nothing,’ replied I, ‘ unless the spell be hid in a desire to turn 
novelist, after reading your delightful tales.’ 

‘Novelist!’ exclaimed Oberon, half seriously. ‘'Then, indeed, 
my devil has his claw on you! Youare gone! You cannot even 
pray for deliverance! But we will be the last and only victims ; 
for this night [ mean to burn the manuscripts, and commit the 
fiend to his retribution in the flames.’ 

‘ Burn your tales!’ repeated I, startled at the desperation of 
the idea. 

‘ ven so,’ said the author, despondingly. ‘ You cannot con- 
ceive what an effect the composition of these tales has had on me. 
[ have become ambitious of a bubble, and careless of solid repu- 
tation. I am surrounding myself with shadows, which bewilder 
me, by aping the realities of life. ‘They have drawn me aside 
from the beaten path of the world, and led me into a strange sort 
of solitude —-a solitude in the midst of men— where nobody 
wishes for what I do, nor thinks nor feels as I do. The tales 
have done all this. When they are ashes, perhaps I shall be as 
I was before they had existence. Moreover, the sacrifice is less 
than you may suppose; since nobody will publish them.’ 

‘That does make a difference, indeed,’ said I. 

‘ They have been offered, by letter,’ continued Oberon, red- 
dening with vexation, ‘ to some seventeen booksellers. It would 
make you stare to read their answers; and read them you 
should, only that I burnt them as fast as they arrived. One man 
publishes nothing but school-books ; another has five novels al- 
ready under examination ? — 

‘ What a voluminous mass the unpublished literature of Amer- 
ica must be!’ cried I. 

‘Oh! the Alexandrian manuscripts were nothing to it,’ said my 
friend. ‘ Well; another gentleman is just giving up business, on 
purpose, I verily believe, to escape publishing my book. Seve- 
ral, however, would not absolutely decline the agency, on my ad- 
vancing half the cost of an edition, and giving bonds for the re- 
mainder, besides a high percentage to themselves, whether the 
book sells or not. Another advises a subscription.’ 

‘ The villain!’ exclaimed I. 

‘A fact!’ said Oberon. ‘In short, of all the seventeen book- 
sellers, only one has vouchsafed even to read my tales ; and he — 
a literary dabbler himself, I should judge — has the impertinence 
to criticize them, proposing what he calls vast improvements, and 
concluding, after a general sentence of condemnation, with the 
definitive assurance that he will not be concerned on any terms.’ 
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‘Tt might not be amiss to pull that fellow’s nose,’ remarked I. 

‘If the whole ‘trade’ had one common nose, there would be 
some satisfaction in pulling it,’ answered the author. ‘ But, there 
does seem to be one honest man among these seventeen un- 
righteous ones, and he tells me fairly, that no American publisher 
will meddle with an American work, seldom if by a known wri- 
ter, and never if by a new one, unless at the writer’s risk.’ 

‘The paltry rogues!’ cried I. ‘ Will they live by literature, 
and yet risk nothing for its sake ? But, after all, you might pub- 
lish on your own account.’ 

‘And so I might,’ replied Oberon. ‘ But the devil of the busi- 
ness is this. ‘T'hese people have put me so out of conceit with 
the tales, that I loathe the very thought of them, and actually ex- 
perience a physical sickness of the stomach, whenever I glance 
at them on the table. I tell you there is a demon in them! I an- 
ticipate a wild enjoyment in seeing them in the blaze ; such as I 
should feel in taking vengeance on an enemy, or destroying some- 
thing noxious.’ 

I did not very strenuously oppose this determination, being pri- 
vately of opinion, in spite of my partiality for the author, that his 
tales would make a more brilliant appearance in the fire than any- 
where else. Before proceeding to execution, we broached the 
bottle of champagne, which Oberon had provided for keeping up 
his spirits in this doleful business. 'We swallowed each a tumbler- 
full, in sparkling commotion ; it went bubbling down our throats, 
and brightened my eyes at once, but left my friend sad and heavy 
as before. He drew the tales towards him, with a mixture of 
natural affection and natural disgust, like a father taking a de- 
formed infant into his arms. 

‘Pooh! Pish! Pshaw!’ exclaimed he, holding them at arm’s 
length. ‘It was Gray’s idea of Heaven, to lounge on a sofa and 
read new novels. Now, what more appropriate torture would 
Dante himself have contrived, for the sinner who perpetrates a 
bad book, than to be continually turning over the manuscript ?’ 

‘Tt would fail of effect,’ said I, ‘ because a bad author is al- 
ways his own great admirer.’ 

*T lack that one characteristic of my tribe, the only desirable 
one,’ observed Oberon. ‘ But how many recollections throng 
upon me, as I turn over these leaves! This scene came into my 
fancy as I walked along a hilly road, on a starlight October eve- 
ning ; in the pure and bracing air, I became all soul, and felt as 
if I could climb the sky and run a race along the Milky Way. 
Here is another tale, in which I wrapt myself during a dark and 
dreary night-ride in the month of March, till the rattling of the 
wheels and the voices of my companions seemed like faint sounds 
of a dream, and my visions a bright reality. ‘That scribbled page 
‘ describes shadows which I summoned to my bedside at midnight ; 
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they would not depart when I bade them ; the gray dawn came, 
and found me wide awake and feverish, the victim of my own en- 
chantments !? 

‘There must have been a sort of happiness in all this,’ said I, 
smitten with a strange longing to make proof of it. 

‘There may be happiness in a fever fit,’ replied the author. 
‘And then the various moods in which I wrote! Sometimes my 
ideas were like precious stones under the earth, requiring toil to 
dig them up, and care to polish and brighten them ; but often, a 
delicious stream of thought would gush out upon the page at once, 
like water sparkling up suddenly in the desert ; and when it had 
passed, I gnawed my pen hopelessly, or blundered on with cold 
and miserable toil, as if there were a wall of ice between me and 
my subject.’ 

‘ Do you now perceive a corresponding difference,’ inquired I, 
‘between the passages which you wrote so coldly, and those fer- 
vid flashes of the mind ?’ 

‘No,’ said Oberon, tossing the manuscripts on the table. ‘1 
find no traces of the golden pen, with which I wrote in characters 
of fire. My treasure of fairy coin is changed to worthless dross. 
My picture, painted in what seemed the loveliest hues, presents 
nothing but a faded and indistinguishable surface. I have been 
eloquent and poetical and humorous in a dream — and behold! it 
is all nonsense, now that I am awake.’ 

My friend now threw sticks of wood and dry chips upon the 
fire, and seeing it blaze like Nebuchadnezzar’s furnace, seized the 
champagne bottle, and drank two or three brimming bumpers, suc- 
cessively. ‘The heady liquor combined with his agitation to throw 
him into a species of rage. THe laid violent hands on the tales. 
In one instant more, their faults and beauties would alike have 
vanished in a glowing purgatory. But, all at once, I remembered 
passages of high imagination, deep pathos, original thoughts, and 
points of such varied excellence, that the vastness of the sacrifice 
struck me most forcibly. I caught his arm. 

‘ Surely, you do not mean to burn them !’ I exclaimed. 

( ¢Let me alone!’ cried Oberon, his eyes flashing fire. ‘I will 
burn them! Not a scorched syllable shall escape! Would you 
have me a damned author ?— 'T’o undergo sneers, taunts, abuse, 
and cold neglect, and faint praise, bestowed, for pity’s sake, 
against the giver’s conscience! A hissing and a laughing-stock 
to my own traitorous thoughts! An outlaw from the protection 
of the grave — one whose ashes every careless foot might spurn, 
unhonored in life, and remembered scornfully in death! Am I 
to bear all this, when yonder fire will ensure me from the whole ? 


No! ‘There go the tales! | May my hand wither when it would 
Write another !’ 
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The deed was done. He had thrown the manuscripts into the 
hottest of the fire, which at first seemed to shrink away, but soon 
curled around them, and made them a part of its own fervent 
brightness. Oberon stood gazing at the conflagration, and shortly 
began to soliloquize, in the wildest strain, as if Fancy resisted and 
became riotous, at the moment when he would have compelled 
her to ascend that funeral pile. His words described objects 
which he appeared to discern in the fire, fed by his own precious 
thoughts ; perhaps the thousand visions, which the writer’s magic 
had incorporated with those pages, became visible to him in the 
dissolving heat, brightening forth ere they vanished forever ; while 
the smoke, the vivid sheets of flame, the ruddy and whitening 
coals, caught the aspect of a varied scenery. 

‘They blaze,’ said he, ‘as if I had steeped them in the in- 
tensest spirit of genius. ‘There I see my lovers clasped in each 
other’s arms. How pure the flame that bursts from their glowing 
hearts! And yonder the features of a villain, writhing in the fire 
that shall torment him to eternity. My holy men, my pious and 
angelic women, stand like martyrs amid the flames, their mild 
eyes lifted heavenward. Ling out the bells! A city is on fire. 
See ! — destruction roars through my dark forests, while the lakes 
boil up in steaming billows, and the mountains are volcanoes, and 
the sky kindles with a lurid brightness! All elements are but 
one pervading flame! Ha! ‘The fiend!’ 

I was somewhat startled by this latter exclamation. The tales 
were almost consumed, but just then threw forth a broad sheet of 
fire, which flickered as with laughter, making the whole room 
dance in its brightness, and then roared portentously up the chim- 
ney. 
‘You saw him? You must have seen him!’ cried Oberon. 
‘ How he glared at me and laughed, in that last sheet of flame, 
with just the features that I imagined for him! Well! The 
tales are gone.’ 

The papers were indeed reduced to a heap of black cinders, 
with a multitude of sparks hurrying confusedly among them, the 
traces of the pen being now represented by white lines, and the 
whole mass fluttering to and fro, in the draughts of air. ‘The de- 
stroyer knelt down to look at them. 

‘ What is more potent than fire!’ said he, in his gloomiest tone. 
‘Even thought, invisible and. incorporeal as it is, cannot escape 
it. In this little time, it has annihilated the creations of long nights 
and days, which I could no more reproduce, in their first glow 
and freshness, than cause ashes and whitened bones to rise up 
and live. ‘There, too, I sacrificed the unborn children of my 
mind. All that I had accomplished — all that I planned for fu- 
ture years —has perished by one common ruin, and left only this 
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reap of embers. ‘The deed has been my fate. And what re- 
mains? A weary and aimless life—a long repentance of this 
hour — and at last an obscure grave, where they will bury and 
forget me.’ . 

As the author concluded his dolorous moan, the extinguished 
embers arose and settled down and arose again, and finally flew up 
the chimney, like a demon with sable wings. Just as they dis- 
appeared, there was a loud and solitary cry in the street below 
us. ‘Fire! Fire!’ Other voices caught up that terrible word, 
and it speedily became the shout of a multitude. Oberon started 
to his feet, in fresh excitement. 

‘A fire on such a night!’ cried he. ‘'The wind blows a gale, 
and wherever it whirls the flames, the roofs will flash up like gun- 
powder. Every pump is frozen up, and boiling water would turn 
to ice the moment it was flung from the engine. In an hour, this 
wooden town will be one great bonfire! What a glorious scene 
for my next Pshaw !’ 

The street was now all alive with footsteps, and the air full of 
voices. We heard one engine thundering round a corner, and 
another rattling from a distance over the pavements. The bells 
of three steeples clanged out at once, spreading the alarm to many 
a neighboring town, and expressing hurry, confusion and terror, 
so inimitably that I could almost distinguish in their peal the bur- 
then of the universal cry —‘ Fire! Fire! Fire!’ 

‘ What is so eloquent as their iron tongues !’ exclaimed Obe- 
ron. ‘ My heart leaps and trembles, but not with fear. And 
that other sound, too— deep and awful as a mighty organ — the 
roar and thunder of the multitude on the pavement below! Come! 
We are losing time. I will cry out in the loudest of the uproar, 
and mingle my spirit with the wildest of the confusion, and be a 
bubble on the top of the ferment !’ 

From the first outcry, my forebodings had warned me of the 
true object and centre of alarm. ‘There was nothing now but 
uproar — above, beneath, and around us; footsteps stumbling 
pell-mell up the public stair-case, eager shouts and heavy thumps . 
at the door, the whiz and dash of water from the engines, and the 
crash of furniture thrown upon the pavement. At once, the truth 
flashed upon my friend. His frenzy took the hue of joy, and, 
with a wild gesture of exultation, he leaped almost to the ceiling 
of the chamber. 

‘My tales!’ cried Oberon. ‘The chimney! The roof!. 
The Fiend has gone forth by night, and startled thousands in fear 
and wonder from their beds! Here I stand — a triumphant av- 
thor! Huzza! Huzza! My brain has set the town on fire! 
Huzza!’ 
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LETTERS FROM PERU. 
NO. U. 
Lima, 183-. 


Wiru the early history of Peru, you are already as well acquaint- 
ed as [am myself. We have often conversed together on the enor- 
mities committed by Pizarro and his followers, whom a lust for 
power and conquest carried among the inoffensive worshippers of 
the Sun, and led to their slaughter like wild beasts — merely to 
obtain from them that wealth which the poor savages would have 
parted with on much easier terms. Persecution, insult and in- 
jury have nearly exterminated the original owners of the soil. 
Their national character was that of a feeble, harmless, ignorant 
race — living in the constant interchange of friendly arts, with no 
knowledge of the true God, except through his works ; I think 
we have agreed, that of all heathen worship, that which sees God 
in his works is the most rational ; for we can easily imagine that 
an untutored savage would look with awe and wonder on the ‘ God 
of day rejoicing in the Mast:’ and when he daily witnessed his 
all-pervading power, would bow, in humble adoration, to what 
must appear to his unenlightened eyes the great fountain of life. 
The human heart must have its object of worship ; and to bow 
down to wondrous Nature, is certainly more rational than to bow 
down to the works of men’s hands. But I must not indulge my- 
self in this discursive moralizing. 

You will not wish me to search the ancient records of Peru, 
that I may draw from its mouldy archives its long and dreadful 
account of conquest and of crime. I feel sure you will take more 
interest in the habits, manners and customs of the people as they 
now are, with a description of all, of nature and of art, that 
meets my eye, than in any of the wild legends of bigoted monks, 
or the fabled histories of those old grandees who first located 
themselves in this land of gold and precious stones. I will not 
forget, however, that I am writing to one who has a reasonable 
share of that curiosity which has been, by some saucy writers, 
considered a characteristic of her sex. I think I promised you, 
in my last, a bird’s-eye view of the valley of the Rimac, in 
which Lima—once called the ‘City of Kings’— is situated. 
It is the most luxuriant and beautiful valley on the whole coast of 
Peru. Its length, from the mountain boundary on the south, to 
the same on the north, is about twelve miles ; and its width, from 
the sea to the foot of the mountains on the east, is perhaps nine 
or ten. The whole of this is nearly an uninterrupted level, 
rising gently and gradually from the ocean ; its shape is nearly 
half circle. Lima is about seven miles from Callao, its sea-port, 
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and within three of the north side of the plain. The ground on 
which it stands, is seven hundred feet higher than the sea. The 
principal part of the city is built on the south side of the river 
Rimac, and encompassed with high walls — the river forming its 
defence on the north side. Its form is almost an oval, longest 
from east to west; its circumference nearly nine miles. ‘The 
water of the Rimac is conveyed into the city through aqueducts, 
to a number of fountains in different quarters, from which the in- 
habitants are supplied. It is also carried through all the streets 
running from east to west, by means of trenches (about four feet 
wide) in the centre. ‘The elevation I have mentioned is suf- 
ficient to cause the water to run with some degree of rapidity — 
carrying with it a large proportion of the filth of the place, which 
is thrown into it for that purpose: this water, after passing 
through the city, is carried in ditches, made on each side of the 
road, to Callao, and is used for irrigating the gardens and fields 
of the contiguous estates. 

Of the view outside the walls of the city, I could say much ; 
but I will not expatiate — preferring to give you a description of 
all the principal places in the valley, and leaving your imagination 
to group the whole as you please. 

To begin, then, with Callao — which, being the principal port 
of Lima, you would naturally imagine must be a place of consid- 
erable extent and importance. But such is not the case. It is 
quite small, and miserable in appearance. ‘There is scarcely a 
decent house in the place ; in fact,.the population is made up of 
the lower classes. The only respectable people who reside 
there, are those acting as port-agents for the merchants here. 
I think the town does not contain altogether more than five or 
six hundred inhabitants. ‘The harbor of Callao is the safest on 
the west coast of America; it would be so, from its situation, 
were it subject to high winds; but as a gale was never known 
there, vessels may literally be said to ride secure with a pack- 
thread for a cable. It is strongly fortified, both by sea and 
land — having for its defence three large and strong castles, ca- 
pable of containing ten thousand men. At present, there is only 
a small garrison in the principal fortress, which contains very ex- 
tensive public store-houses for the reception of goods in deposit, 
and where reside also the officers connected with the custom- 
house. 

Directly opposite Callao, lies the island of St. Lorenzo, with 
anumber of small ones adjacent: these make the western shel- 
ter to the harbor. They are all, I believe, entirely barren —not 
producing even a blade of grass. ‘They appear to me as if thrown 
up by some volcanic eruption. St. Lorenzo is the Protestant 
burial-ground. ‘The Catholics are too much afraid of contamina- 
tion to allow even the body of a heretic to rest any nearer their 
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faithful city. ‘There is a gang of convicts kept on the island, who 
are employed in getting out stone for various purposes, as it is 
the only place near affording a good supply. 

Having nothing more interesting to say of Callao, I will direct 
your attention to the ruins of a once pretty village, in a south-east 
direction from it, called Bellavista. ‘This place, when Callao 
was besieged by Boxivar and defended by Ronit, (for his 
majesty of Spain) was the advanced post of the patriot army ; 
and its destruction was the consequence by the guns of the castle. 
A few of the houses have been repaired, and are occupied by 
those who rent the fine orchards and gardens in its vicinity. 
From these, the markets of Lima are supplied with some of their 
best fruit and vegetables. Its ruined buildings present a striking 
contrast to the profusion of the riches of the earth, by which they 
are surrounded. ‘The destructive effects of war and the grateful 
fruits of peace, are both at once presented to the eye, and to- 
gether make a scene of picturesque beauty not often united in so 
small a space. 

The next place worthy of notice, is Magdalena — distant from 
Bellavista about one and a half or two miles. It was the head- 
quarters of General Bolivar during his stay in lower Peru, in 
1825, and though very beautiful, it is the smallest village in the 
valley — composed chiefly of neat, comfortable houses, surround- 
ed with orchards and gardens of great luxuriance, and beautified 
by a small branch of the Rimac, which adds much to its romantic 
loveliness. Most of the estates are owned by the gentry of the 
city, who retire to them occasionally during the summer months. 
It is in a south-easterly direction from Lima, and distant from it, 
by the road, about five miles. The ride to it is the most pleas- 
ant on the plain. 

Leaving Magdalena, and still proceeding southerly, inclining 
eastward, a pleasant ride of three miles brings you to the large 
village of Miraflores. This delightful place is on the direct road 
from the city to Chorillos, about half way between. Chaorillos 
is their chief bathing-place, and where as many as can afford the 
great expense, spend what is called the bathing season, which 
generally commences in February and ends in April. Of Cho- 
rillos, I will give you a more particular description when I visit it. 

I have now given you a brief account of all the places situated 
in the valley of the Rimac. It only remains for me to describe 
its general appearance, and then introduce you to their Eden — 
the famous city of Lima. 

With the exception of the villages I have mentioned, and the 
enclosures round a few scattered farm-houses, the whole of this 
rich valley is in an uncultivated state, and presents to the eye the 
most barren prospect imaginable. The soil, being of a rich clay- 
colored loam, has become baked hard by the sun ; its surface 
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gets finely pulverized, by the travel over it in all directions, and 
a high breeze covers everything with this gray powder, so that 
scarce a green blade is visible. ‘The constant motion of this 
dust makes riding in the neighborhood very uncomfortable. I am 
informed that the cause of so much barren land, is the poverty of 
the owners — the chief part belonging to a few old families, who 
were stripped of their wealth by the revolution. Their slaves 
were freed, and set adrift to shift for themselves ; of course they 
soon starved or fell into bad company, and became a burthen to 
those they once aided. ‘The old grandees, unable to hire labor- 
ers, and still more unable to find purchasers, in the unsettled state 
of the country, are obliged to bear the privations of a narrow in- 
come, while there are owners of rich soil enough to make them 
perfectly independent, if they could by any fair means obtain 
cultivators. 

This state of things is a great injury to all, particularly to 
the inhabitants of Lima; for, if the fine grounds in the vicinity 
were cultivated as they ought to be, it would reduce the price of 
almost all the necessaries of life nearly one half. But, alas ! there 
is no hope of this for a long time to come. They must be re- 
generated in their feelings and habits, ere any system of govern- 
ment can be permanent. lLoudly as they have talked about free- 
dom, they are still a nation of slaves. The only difference in 
their present and former situation, is that, under the viceroys, 
they had one tyrant to rule them, and now they have hundreds, 
equally as despotic, equally as fond of power, and as eager for 
wealth. Their gold and silver mines have been and will, I fear, 
continue to be a curse to them; for, so long as they place 
their reliance on those uncertain sources of wealth, they will 
neglect the riches which might so easily be obtained from their 
fruitful soil. If the same labor that is now employed in dig- 
ging for their precious ores, could be bestowed on the culti- 
vation of the earth, it would make Peru a scene of unrivaled 
beauty and brightness — while the melancholy miner would ex- 
change his dark and life-destroying abode for a sweet, smiling 
home on the green turf, enlivened by the cheering rays of the 
sun. ‘I'wice the wealth would be eventually obtained, and the 
many would not be sacrificed for the few. The only idea of lib- 
erty that ever enters the minds of the great mass of the popula- 
tion, is that they may lie in the shade and do nothing. To be 
freed from all exertion, both mental and bodily, is happiness, lib- 
erty, and all that a Peruvian desires. 
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THE SKY. 


How BEAurTIFUL the sky ! 

I wonder not its gorgeous ways have seemed 

The heavenly circles trod by angel-feet ; 

I wonder not that poet-souls have deemed 

Its homes of light for spirits only meet, 

That never; never die ; 

There spread the realms unknown, the eternal plain ; 
Thence silent dews descend, as angels’ tears ; 
There, Day and star-crowned Night alternate reign, 


And the light-woven bow, God’s sign of peace, appears. 


How lovely in the morn! 

Wave after wave —a rosy-tinted tide, 

Afar, o’er all the East, is gently rolled, 

Till the broad Heaven with the bright hue is dyed, 
And sing the morning stars, as when of old 

A glorious race were born ; 

Proudly upriseth then the King of Day, 

Girt with a dazzling robe of golden light ; 

‘The gladdened earth smiies in the ruddy ray, 

And the old hoary peaks glow with a circlet bright. 


In summer days how fair ! 

When tinkling rills have hushed their hurried flow, 
And weary winds have sighed themselves to sleep ; 
When the leaved forest whispers soft and low, 

And stillness settles even on the deep, 

And earth seems wrapt in prayer ; 

The gazer on the azure, arched expanse 

Decked as to mortal skill was never given, 
Unconscious, seems to look, with eager glance, 
Beyond those emerald hills into the gates of {Heaven ! 


How glorious the West ! 

When the red Titan seeks his ocean halls ; 

°T is like a flaming Paradise of gold ; 

Or like a boundless range of ruby walls, 

Where myriad crimson banners are unrolled ; 

Out from the blazing crest 

Of mimic mountains pours the fiery rain ; 

Bright streams of silver wind through verdant vales ; 
Enchanted cities stud the golden plain ; 

But the dim twilight comes — the cloud-creation fails. 
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The Sky. 


How beauteous by night ! 

When, soft and clear, the paly planets beam, 

And night’s fair queen ascends her silver car ; 

And poets, rapt with Nature’s beauty, deem 

They hear their solemn music from afar, 

And tremble with delight ; 

When waving flames stream up the northern sky, 

As it were nature’s sacrificial fire ; 

When the swift meteors wildly glare on high ; 

Bright types of human pride — they glitter and expire ! 


How solemn and sublime ! 

When the storm-spirit rushes from his throne, 
And hurls his lightning-arrows through the sky, 
And fills the heavens with his deep thunder-tone, 
And bids the clouds in murky masses fly, 

As oft at even-time ; 

Like a pale beauty struggling with a host 

Of dark despoilers, seems the Queen of Night ; 
Triumphant now, now trampled down and lost ; 
Smiling in victory now with pure and placid light ! 


Thou ever-varying sky — 

Yet beautiful in every changing clime ; 

Vainly I strive thy loveliness to tell ; 

But, when I gaze upon thy vault sublime, 

Deep reverence binds my spirit as a spell. 

Each gorgeous dye, 

The shadowed night, the day’s refulgent crown, 
The rosy morn and peaceful evening hour, 

The smiling light and fearful tempest-frown, 

All mirror forth God’s majesty and love and power ! 
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SCENES IN EUROPE. 
ROME. — NO. I. 


_ Earty on the morning of the third of October, I started from 
Florence for Rome with several companions, and we soon left 


the city and its suburbs, with their high walls and olive trees, be- 


hind us. ‘The country became far more beautiful. The blue 
Appenines skirted the way, and the road lay through rich vine- 
yards, over hill and dale ; and a beautiful sight it was to look at 
the rich grapes, which hung in clusters from the festooned vines, 
awaiting now, in the first days of the vintage, the hand of the la- 
borer to gather them in their fullness. 

The first night we slept at a small and uninteresting town, 
where we were considered a great wonder by the natives, who all 
gathered around the inn to look at us and our carriage. ‘This kind 


of curiosity I have noticed ever since I left Bologna ; and above | 
all, upon this last journey I have been stared at as if 1 were from | 
the moon. Continuing our journey, the next day we passed by - 


Arezzo, the ancient Aretium from which Flaminius marched to 
Thrasymene. We did not enter the city, but, skirting along the 
wall, we passed to the right. The road became continually more 
beautiful, for the land was undulating, and in many places the hills 
were covered with fine oak trees, of which the foliage was very 
luxuriant and covered the whole trunk : these formed an admira- 
ble contrast to the tedious olive trees around Florence. As eve- 
ning came on, we approached the fatal ground of Thrasymene. 
M***** and I had our Livy and Byron, with Hobhouse’s notes, 
in our hands, and studied the position and the history of the bat- 
tle before we came to the spot. At length, ascending a slight 
elevation, we had at once a view of the beautiful lake, upon which 
the setting sun and the eastern moon were now blending their 
light : this lay upon the right hand of the road ; to the left were 
beautiful hills, covered, like a fine park, with groves of oak trees, 
retreating gently to the foot of the distant Appenines. We passed 
another little valley ; and again ascending a little, we came to the 
entrance of the plain where the battle was fought. Livy has very 
well described the situation: ‘ loca insidiis nata, ubi maxime mon- 
tes Cortonenses Thrasymenus subit. Via tantum interest peran- 
gusta, velut ad idipsum de industria relicto spatio, inde colles as- 
surgunt.” The pope has taken advantage of this narrow pass, 
which is just upon his frontiers, and has placed his custom-house 
upon the spot ; and there we had to stop, nearly two hours, while 
our things were overhauled. In the meantime, the moon had 
risen high, and was pouring her magic light upon the scene be- 
fore us : the lake slumbered like a ‘sheet of silver,’ and relieved 
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the rich green and the deep shade of the shore: not a breeze 
ruffled its surface, or moved the foliage of the trees: it was a 
scene of utter repose, and the silence and stillness seemed to me 
a fitting requiem for the thousands who, ages before, had perished 
there. 

Upon the plain, on the very battle-ground, is a small cluster of 
houses, one of which is an inn, where we passed the night. Rising 
early the next morning, we took our last look at the sweet lake, 
and then went on our way. The same hills and mountains, 
clothed with the verdant oaks, and vallies rich with vines, formed 
the scenery around us. The hills reminded me of America ; 
and after so long atime in the midst of too much cultivation, 
it was refreshing to see again something of untouched nature. 
About noon, we came to a city built upon a lofty hill, and sur- 
rounded with a wall, above which arose tower and battlement, 
arch and colonade, in stately grandeur. ‘There were no suburbs : 
outside of the walls the land was cultivated ; but the city had 
gathered all the houses into itself. Its appearance, as we ap- 
proached, was very sublime — much like Martin’s pictures of cit- 
ies — and came nearer to the ideas I formed of a city in my boy- 
hood, when I was reading of Romana exploits or the tales of chiv- 
alry, than any place [ had yet seen. Attaching oxen to the car- 
riage, we slowly toiled up the painful ascent, and entered the gate. 
The same day we saw two or three other towns, rising up in the 
midst of the country, without a house or anything outside of the 
walls to indicate that we were approaching a city. The fourth 
day, at three o’clock in the afternoon, we entered Terni, and im- 
mediately took a guide to visit the cascade, which is one of the 
finest in Europe. It is about four miles from the village. After 
walking along a hill-side, from which we had a delicious val- 
ley, through which the Nera flows, and the mountains beyond 
it and before us, we descended and entered a vale, which was 
anciently called the ‘ Italian Tempe.’ No words can convey an 
idea of the richness of this delightful spot. The vine and the fig 
tree wantoned in their abundance ; rich clusters of grapes hung 
all along the pathway ; copious and clear blue rivulets chased 
through the vale, and their gurgling spoke of coolness and com- 
fort. Oh! what a contrast to the dusty and parched plain we 
had traversed! We wound about the foot of a hill, which rises 
suddenly from the valley. The summit is covered with ruined 
walls and towers, which are overgrown with moss and ivy. A few 
inhabitants still live among the remains of the ancient town, and 
the vesper-bell sounded solemnly from the ruins. We passed 
under an arch, of Roman construction, built for an aqueduct, and 
clothed with vines, which hung in graceful festoons beneath, and 
continued our way through the valley for about a mile. Then 
ascending a steep hill for some distance, we came in sight of the 
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cataract, which was pouring from the summit of the opposite 
mountain, and fell into the narrow vale. ‘I'he elevation on which 
we stood, was separated by the valley from the cascade, and we 
stood perhaps at about midway of the height of the fall. The 
quantity of water is not great, but still the cataract is wonderfully 
fine. A dense mist arises and conceals forever the abyss into 
which it is at first precipitated ; presently the water is seen pour- 
ing, in many a turbulent stream, over the rocks, and bounding to- 
ward the plain, through which it rushes with fearful rapidity, as if 
flying from the awful scene. J can convey no idea of the mingled 
loveliness and majesty of the scene: the richness of the valley, 
the verdure of its impassable wall of mountains, the distant roar 
of the cataract, the rushing of the many waters, and the sublime 
ruins on the hill-top. 

On the evening of the fifth day of our journey, we approached 
Civita Castellana, supposed to be the same as the ancient Veii 
which sustained a siege of ten years against the Romans, and was 
at length taken by stratagem. [ looked in vain, at first, to discover 
the cause of its strength, or the means of defence. ‘To all ap- 
pearance, the city stood in the midst of an extensive plain, on 
ground but very little elevated ; and it was not until the moment 
of arriving, that I perceived a vast ravine, at least two hundred 
feet deep and as many in breadth, by which the whole city is en- 
compassed, and which, undoubtedly, whether made by nature or 
art, was a suflicient defence against the common engines of a Ro- 
man army. We crossed this by a fine bridge, and immediately 
found ourselves in the city, which is irregular, dirty and misera- 
ble, and only interesting for what it once was. 

We now came to our last day’s journey, the route lying prin- 
cipally on the Flaminian way. ‘The nearer we came to Rome, 
the more desolate and dreary did the country appear: no tree was 
to be seen. A vast, open country, bounded only by the distant 
mountains, with hardly a human habitation in view, extended 
on every side about us: months of uninterrupted sunshine had 
parched the grouud, and the vegetation was withered by the heat. 
A more dismal scene I never witnessed: it seemed like the 
death-bed of nature, and a feeling of awe stole over me as [I trav- 
ersed it. ‘Towards night, we came in sight of Rome, and gazed 
upon St. Peter’s, and the mausoleum of Adrian, and the ‘ seven 
hills.’ Passing the A. milian br'dge, where the associates of Cat- 
iline were taken prisoners, we entered the city by the Porta del 
Popolo. 'To me; the whole journey had been most delightful. 
Among the most interesting objects upon the way, and which I 
omitted to mention above, were the river and temple of Clitumnus. 
I had remarked, for some time, a beautiful, clear stream, which 
flowed rapidly along the vale by the road-side, in its full channel. 
The sight was peculiarly refreshing, for the heat of the summer 

had dried up most of the rivers, and it was mournful, as we passed 
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over bridge after bridge, to see the dry bed of the river, which, 
in many instances, the peasants had used as aroad. But this 
little stream and its sweet valley seemed to have been spared. 
Luxuriant trees hung over and darkened the waters : the fig and 
the vine rejoiced by its margin ; and one might fancy the golden 
age was reigning there. Ona steep bank, which rises from the 
water, stands a little classic temple, which assured me that the 
stream must be the Clitumnus, of which Virgil sings the praises. 
The temple is small, but very beautiful. Four Corinthian col- 
umns support the projecting roof, and the front is upon the river. 
Pliny speaks of this temple, and Byron, too; so I need say no 
more about it. P 

The entry into Rome by the Porta del Popolo, is very superb. 
Passing the gate, we found ourselves at once in a magnificent 
square, in the centre of which rises a huge Egyptian obelisk: on 
either hand, are palaces with their lofty terraces — and in front, 
the way opened between two fine churches, built to correspond 
to each other. On the right hand of the square, is the colossal 
statue of Neptune, around which the gushing fountains were pay- 
ing their homage ; while the haughty figure of Mars, on the oppo- 
site side, seemed to guard the entrance into this city of the ancient 
gods. We passed through long streets of palaces and glittering 
shops ; carriages and foot passengers thronged the way, and all 
seemed life and gaiety. ‘This was modern Rome. 

October 9. M***** and I took our supper, and then went 
out to look at the city. Observing a hill very near us, upon the 
summit of which is a church, we ascended by a long flight of broad 
stone steps. Here we had a fine view of the city, reposing in 
the soft light of the moon, which was now at her full. Far away 
to our left, was the ancient part of the city — the forum, the cap- 
itol, and the coliseum. The nearest object of interest seemed to 
be St. Peter’s, which arose up, like a giant before us, to the 
clouds. ‘The way seemed plain before us, and the temple only 
about a mile distant ; so thither we determined to go. Follow- 
ing the street for some distance, we came at once upon the bridge 
which conducts across the 'Tiber to the castle of St. Angelo — 
origianlly the mausoleum of Adrian — which arose up before us 
in colossal grandeur. Whether it is the form or the actual size of 
the building, | know not—but we were much impressed with the 
grandeur of the proportions, which seemed to dilate and increase 
as we gazed: perhaps the moonlight contributed to produce this 
effect. But we were now approaching the masterpiece of the 
whole earth, and we could not linger to look at anything else. 
Following a long, narrow street, we came into a square, and St. 
Peter’s stood before us. 1 was much disappointed. I remarked 
that we had come the wrong way, and were now by the side of 
the building ; that I wished to find my way to the front, where 
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we could see the colonnade. ‘The edifice seemed close by me, 
and J proposed going round to the front. But I was utterly de- 
ceived. We had come to the right spot, but were still afar off. 
My companion presently pointed out the obelisk, which, though 
rising to the height of a hundred and fifty feet before us, had been 
at first unnoticed in the vastness of the place and the surrounding 
objects. Advancing, we at length entered upon the place of St. 
Peter’s, and then the whole view burst upon us with all its mag- 
nificence. We could not have chosen a better moment for our 
first impression. All was hushed to the profoundest repose, save 
the fountains, which threw up their sparkling waters to meet the 
moonlight : the vast colonnades stretched away on either hand, 
and seemed measuring the way to the still distant temple. As we 
wandered from each other, we seemed lost in the immensity, and 
the loneliness was painful. We approached the edifice ; but the 
labor seemed vain: it was like attempting to ascend some moun- 
tain, which seems farther off the more you walk: the proportions 
appeared indefinite ; some would say the building appeared only 
like a large house — others, that it was like the side of a mountain. 
Yet it was difficult to conceive of their grandeur till we approached 
and touched the columns. All is colossal; all seems like the 
work of greater beings than ourselves ; the very indefiniteness of 
the edifice is imposing and awful. We could not enter, for it was 
late at night, and the temple was closed. We retreated from it 
slowly, constantly turning to look back on the wondrous work — 


‘ Worthiest of God — the holy and the true. 
Since Zion’s desolation, when that He 

Forsook his former city, what could be, 

Of earthly structures in his honor piled, 

Of a sublimer aspect ? — Majesty, 

Power, glory, strength and beauty, all are aisled 
In this eternal ark of worship undefiled,’ 


October 10. We went in the morning to look at the Pantheon. 
It is more dilapidated than I expected — the capitals of the col- 
umns which support the portico, being much injured. ‘The effect 
of the building, too, has been much diminished by the blocks of 
houses which have been erected against its walls, so that the cir- 
cular part on one side of the portico is nearly concealed. The 
interior, however, is in very perfect preservation, such of it, at 
least, as has not been entirely carried away ; and I was amazed 
at the beauty of the workmanship. Modern art can produce 
nothing superior to the exquisite Corinthian columns which sur- 
rounded the interior ; the walls, too, are covered with marble, 
polished to the highest degree. I need give no description of the 
edifice ; it is known to all. Simple grandeur is its characteristic ; 
and the ages which have rolled over it seem to give it increased 
dignity. 
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In the afternoon, we went to St. Peter’s, and entered. ITrre- 
sistible curiosity hurried me along the church, without stopping to 
look at anything till I stood beneath the great dome. I found the 
same indefiniteness there ; it was like gazing at the sky ; it might 
be seen nearer, or more distant than it really was: the eye had 
lost its judgment, and the work was ever swelling on my visior, 
till, weary with its vastness, | turned away. I cared not then to 
look at painting or statuary, though both were there. 1 retreated 
to the extremity of the choir, and there stood, meditating the pro- 
portions of the temple. ‘Though crowded with ornament, still it 
looks simple, and even plain, so vast are the dimensions ; but the 
longer I looked, the more I was amazed at its magnificence. 
I wandered amidst the chapels and looked up at their lofty domes, 
and then, when my eye was filled with their dimensions, | came 
and stood under the great one, which seemed to stretch away, 
like the heavens above me. But night was coming on and we 
retired. 

In the evening we went to the Coliseum, for we wished to see 
it first by moonlight. The sky had become overspread with 
clouds before we reached the spot, and the dark mass rose up 
indistinctly as we approached — the light hardly penetrating the 
deep arches, and the shadowy outline but half traced against the 
sky. We answered the centinel’s challenge, and entering, trav- 
ersed the whole vast area towards a light which was burning on 
the opposite side. It proceeded from the cell of an anchoret, 
who has fixed his abode in one of the vast arches, and who shows 
the place to strangers. With this guide we wandered over the 
ruins, through long corridors, up and down the flights of stairs, 
which conducted the Romans to their proper places — at one 
time having a view of the country through the arches, and again 
looking down from the high walls into the arena. At length we 
came to the eastern side, upon the spot occupied by the emperor, 
at the games. The clouds had now passed away, and the rising 
moon was pouring her light through the arches behind us#hd the 
whole opposite wall, with part of the arena, were bathed in 
her rays. A profound stillness prevailed — all the earth seemed 
to slumber ; and, as I gazed on the immense ruin, I thought with 
sadness of the days when the proud Romans were gathered there 
in their strength — now all sleeping in the cold grave. Why have 
these fragments been preserved so beyond their time ? It seemed 
almost an outrage to tread upon the ancient stones which tell of a 
race which has passed from the earth. Why have not their mon- 
uments perished with them? It is even painful to my mind to 
behold these colossal works, and stand among and touch them, 
and then connect them with their builders. Why do we thus 
cherish the memory and cling to the monuments of a people who 
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are nothing to us, who are swept away, and not one left?) And 
modern Rome has fairer palaces and statelier temples ; but, her 
power and her pride, her conquering people and her vanquished 
nations ! where are they ? 

October 12. ‘Time seems to have fixed his habitation amidst 
these walls ; and so vast is the edifice, that two thousand years 
appear hardly sufficient to have brought it to the present size. 

ild plants are rioting over the broken edges, and waved mourn- 
fully in the night-breeze. But this silence — this eternal silence 
of the forsaken walls !— it is sad and impressive ; and it reigns 
everywhere amidst the ruins of ancient Rome. I have not yet 
seen them by day, but have delighted to linger around them by the 
pale moonlight, which adds to their romance ; and there I have 
stopped, spell-bound, to gaze on triumphal arches and ruined tem- 
ples and walls, like the earth’s foundations, which have defied the 
elements and the unsparing hand of man. IJ have traversed, again 
and again, the Roman forum, which looks like the battle-ground 
between Chaos and Order ; and have wandered by the shores of 
the Tiber to the temple of Vesta, the holiest tabernacle, where 
the eternal fire was cherished and the Palladium preserved. 
Their beauty and majesty are astonishing ; a dreamy, visionary 
beauty, which the imagination moulds almost at will when seen 
by the uncertain and mystic light of the moon, but glorious be- 
yond description. 


MARY. 


Wuar though the name is old and oft-repeated ? 
What though a thousand beings bear it now? 

And true hearts oft the winning word have greeted — 
What though ’tis hallowed by a poet’s vow? 

We ever love the rose — and yet its blooming 

Is a familiar rapture to the eye ; 

And yon bright star we hail, although its looming, 
Age after age, has lit the northern sky. 


As starry beams o’er troubled billows stealing, 
As garden odors to the desert blown, 

In bosoms faint a gladsome hope revealing, 
Like patriot music, or affection’s tone — 











Mary. 


‘Thus, thus for aye, the name of Mary, spoken 
By lips or text, with magic-like control, 

The spell of present thoughts has quickly broken 
And stirred the fountains of my inmost soul. 


The sweetest tales of human weal or sorrow, 
The fairest trophies of the limner’s fame, 

To my fond fancy, Mary, seem to borrow 
Celestial halos from thy gentle name. 

The Grecian artist gleaned from many faces, 
And, in a perfect whole, the parts combined ; 
So have I garnered up dear woman’s graces, 
To form the Mary of my ardent mind. 


And marvel not I thus call my ideal, 

We inly paint as we would have things be ; 
The fanciful springs ever from the real, 

As Aphrodite rose from out the sea. 

Who smiled upon me kindly, day by day, 
In a far land, when I was sad and lone? 
Whose presence now is my delight alway ? 
Both angels must the same blest title own. 


What spirits round my weary way are flying — 
What fortunes on my future life await — 

Like the mysterious hymns the winds are sighing, 
Are all unknown ; in trust I ’bide my fate. 

Yet, if one blessing I might crave from Heaven, 

*T would be, that Mary should my being cheer, 

Hang o’er me when the chord of life is riven, 

Be my dear household word, and my last accent here. 


H. 
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EXCERPTS FROM VICTOR HUGO. 


SATIRISTS AND MORALISTS,. 


WHEN any one, tormented by the valiant demon of satire, pre- 
tends to tell severe truths to the age, he ought, the better to con- 
found vice, to attack the vicious to his face ; to punish him, he 
should name him ; but he cannot acquire this right without declar- 
ing himself. In this manner, he will almost assure himself of vic- 
tory ; for the more powerful his enemy may be, the more cour- 
ageous will he appear — for power always recoils before courage. 
Besides, truth likes to speak in a loud voice, and an anonymous 
lie is perhaps more wicked than an open calumny. ‘This is not 
the case with the peaceable moralist, who mixes in society only 
to observe in silence its faults and absurdities — simply for the 
good of humanity. He examines particular individuals, but criti- 
cizes the whole race. The study, to which he devotes himself, 
is innocent, since it is his aim to cure all the world without 
wounding anybody. Meanwhile, to crown his useful labor with 
success, his chief precaution should be to preserve his incognito ; 
for such is our self-esteem, that there is always an intuitive per- 
ception which causes us to distrust the conduct of every man who 
sets about scrutinizing our character. 

Thus, if we are forced to live with a person whom we look 
upon as an officious overseer, we conceal our actions under a veil 
of dissimulation, and all his labor is in.vain. If, on the other 
hand, we can escape him, we drive him from society by denoun- 
cing him as a meddlesome bore. 

The philosophic observer, like the ancient actors, cannot per- 
form his part without wearing a mask. We would very uncour- 
teously receive the blunderer whe would say —‘ I come to count 
up your faults and to study your vices.’ He ought, as Horace 
says, to put some hay round his horns ; else, a hue and cry will 
be raised. And he who wishes to caper about the field of ridi- 
cule, which is always so broad in France, had better slip down 
than display himself to the world ; he must remark without being 
remarked, and never forget that verse of Mahomet — 


‘ My empire is destroyed if the man is known.’ 


SIR WALTER 8COTT AND LADY MORGAN. 


Sir Walter Scott is a Scotchman ; his novels are enough to 
to convince us of this fact. His exclusive love of Scottish sub- 
jects proves his love for Scotland ; revering the old customs of 
his country, he makes amends to himself, by faithfully portraying 
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them, for not being able to observe them more religiously ; and 
his pious admiration for the national character shines forth in the 
willingness with which he details its faults. An Irish lady — 
Lady Morgan — presents herself, as the natural rival of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, in persisting, like him, in writing only on national 
topics ; but there is in her works much more love of celebrity 
than attachment to country, and much less national pride than 
personal vanity. 

Lady Morgan seems to paint Irishmen with pleasure ; but it is 
an Irish woman whom she, above everything and everywhere, 
paints with enthusiasm ; and that Irish woman is herself. Miss 
O’Hallogan in O’Donnell, and Lady Clancare in Florence Mac- 
carthy, are neither more nor less than Lady Morgan, flattered by 
herself. 

We must say that, after Scott’s pictures, so full of life and 
warmth, the sketches of Lady Morgan seem but pale and cold. 
The historical romances of that lady are to be read; the romantic 
histories of the Scotchman to be admired. The reason is simple 
enough: Lady Morgan has sufficient tact to observe what she 
sees, sufficient memory to retain what she observes, and sufficient 
art aptly to relate what she has retained ; her science goes no 
farther. ‘This is the reason her. characters, though sometimes 
well drawn, are not sustained; apart from a trait, the truth 
of which pleases you, because it is copied from nature, you 
will find another which offends you by its falsity, because she 
invented it. 

Walter Scott, on the contrary, conceives a character after hav- 
ing often observed only one trait ; he sees it at a glance, and di- 
rectly paints it. His excellent judgment prevents him from being 
misled ; and what he creates is nearly always as true as that 
which he observes. When talent is carried to this point, it is 
more than talent: we can draw the parallel in two words:— 
Lady Morgan is a woman of talent — Walter Scott is a man of 
genius. 


License covers its hundred eyes with its hundred hands. 


Some rocks cannot arrest the course of a river; over human 
obstacles, events roll onward without being turned aside. 


There are some unfortunate men in the world. Christopher 
Columbus cannot attach his name to his discovery ; Guillotin 
cannot detach his from his invention. 


Glory, ambition, armies, fleets, thrones, crowns : the playthings 
of great children. 
VOL. IX. 46 
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Empires have their crises, as mountains have their winter. 
A word spoken too loud brings down an avalanche. 


The conflagration of Moscow: an aurora borealis lit up by 
Napoleon. 

I have heard men of the present day, distinguished in politics, 
in literature, in science, complain of envy, of hatred, of calumny. 
They are wrong. It is law, it is glory. The high-renowned af- 
ford examples. Hatred follows them everywhere. Nothing es- 
capes it. ‘The theatre openly yielded to it Shakspeare and Mo- 
liére ; the prison could not take away from it Christopher Colum- 
bus ; the cloister did not preserve St. Bernard ; the throne did 
not save Napoleon. ‘There is only one asylum for genius in this 
world; it is the tomb ! 


LOVE AMONG HEATHEN AND CHRISTIANS. 


The expression of love, in the poets of the old school, (to 
whatever nation and epoch they may belong) generally fails in 
chastity and modesty. This observation, seemingly of little im- 
portance at first sight, is worthy of the deepest consideration. 
If we will examine it seriouslv, we shall find at the bottom of this 
matter all pagan societies and idolatrous worship. The absence 
of chastity in love is perhaps the characteristic mark of those 
states of civilization and literature which Christianity has never 
purified. Not to: mention those strange verses by which Ana- 
creon, Horace, Virgil himself, have immortalized infamous de- 
bauchery and shameful customs, the amorous songs of ancient and 
modern heathen poets, of Catullus, of Tibullus, of Bertin, of 
Bernis, of Parny, exhibit none of that delicacy, of that modesty, 
of that reserve, without which love is nothing more than an ani- 
mal instinct and a carnal appetite. It is difficult to express more 
ingeniously what brutes feel ; and doubtlessly because there was 
a difference between their love and that of animals, those gallant 
jesters have sung its praise. ‘They have even changed the most 
natural thing in the world into a science; and ‘THE ART OF 
LOVE’ was taught by Ovid to the pagans in the age of Augustus; 
by Gentil Bernard to the pagans in the age of Voltaire. 

With some attention, we can see that there is a difference be- 
tween the first and the last artistes in love. Their colors are the 
same, toa shade. All sing of sensual pleasure. But the Greek 
and Roman pagan poets appear oftenest like masters who com- 
mand slaves ; while the French pagan poets are always slaves 
supplicating their mistresses. And the secret of these two differ- 
ent kinds of civilization lies in this. The polite but idolatrous 
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communities of Rome and Athens, were ignorant of that celes- 
tial dignity of woman, revealed at a later day to mankind by him 
who was born of a daughter of Eve. As love, among these na- 
tions, was only addressed to slaves and courtezans, it wore an 
imperious and contemptuous air. Everything, in the civilized 
states of Christendom, tends, on the other hand, to the ennobling 
of the weak and beautiful sex ; and the holy scriptures appear to 
have awarded to women their rank, after having guided men to 
the highest point of social perfection. The institution of chivalry 
is due to woman ; and this wonderful institution, though vanished 
from monarchies, survives in honor like its soul — honor, that in- 
stinct of nature, which is likewise a superstition of society — 
that only power whose tyranny France has patiently borne, 
that mysterious sentiment unknown to ancient wisdom, which 
is both more and less than virtue. At the present day —and 
let us note this well—honor is unknown among those people 
to whom the scriptures have not been revealed, or by whom the 
moral influence of woman is not felt. In our state of civilization, 
if laws give the first rank to man, honor gives the first rank to 
woman. Herein is the equilibrium of all the Christian com- 
munities. 

We ought not to look on the affairs of life through the prism 
of poetry. It is like those ingenious glasses which magnify ob- 
jects. ‘They will shew to you, in all their brilliancy and mag- 
nificence, the spheres of Heaven; but turn thém towards the 
earth, and you will indeed behold gigantic forms, but dark, vague 
and confused. 

Every one in his turn becomes unpopular ; the people them- 
selves may become unpopular at last. 


FRANCE, 


How impregnable a citadel is France at this day! For ram- 
parts, the Pyrenees on the south; the Alps on the east ; on the 
north, Belgium, with its mound of fortresses ; on the west, there 
is the ocean for a fosse. On the other side of the Pyrenees, 
beyond the Alps, on the other side of the Rhine and the Belgian 
fortresses, three nations in a state of revolution — Spain, Italy, 
Belgium — mount as our guards ; beyond the sea, is the Ameri- 
can republic. And in unconquerable France, there are three 
millions of bayonets, as a garrison ; to sentinel the battlements of 
the Alps, of the Pyrenees, of Belgium, four hundred thousand 
soldiers ; to defend the ground—the national guard, in hollow 
square. Finally, we hold in our hands the maich-light of all the 
revolutions with which Europe is undermined. We have only 
to give the word — Fire ! 
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If the clergy do not change their way of living, we shall soon 
hear in France of no trinity except the tricolor. 


Napoleon. 
Do you see that star ? 
Caulaincourt. 
No! 
Napoleon. 


Hah! I see it! 


The spirit of God, like the sun, always pours forth a flood of 
light. The spirit of man is like the pale moon, which has its 
phases, its departure and its return, its clearness and its spots ; 
its fullness and its wane ; which borrows all its light from the 
sun, and which, however, dares sometimes to intercept its rays. 


GENIUS. 


Every passion is eloquent : every man who is convinced, con- 
vitiogs : to draw tears, we must weep; it has been well said, 
‘ enthasiasm is contagious.’ 

Take an infant away from its mother ; collect together all the 
orators in the World ; then say — ‘ Let the child die, and let us 
go to dinner:’ listen to the mother: whence comes it, that she 
has excited moans, has caused you all to weep, so that you have 
repealed the sentence ? 

The eloquence of Cicero and the clemency of Cesar are spo- 
ken of as very wonderful. If Cicero had been the father of Li- 
garius, what would he have said ? Nothing more simple. 

And, in truth, there is a language which never deceives, which 
all men understand, and with which all men are gifted : it is the 
language of great passions as well as of great events : it is spoken 
in moments when all hearts respond to it, when Israel rises as 
one man. 

What is eloquence ? says Demosthenes: it is action, action, 
always action. But, in morals, as in physics, to make a motion, 
you must move yourself. How is this motion communicated ? 
This is looking too high: it is sufficient that it is the fact. Do 
you wish to move? Be moved: cry and you will draw tears: 
it is a circle to which everything carries us, and from whence you 
cannot depart. Indeed, | ask, of what use to us could be the 
power of communicating our thoughts, if we, like Cassandra, were 

denied the faculty of making ourselves believed? Which was the 
most triumphant moment of the Roman orator? When the trib- 
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unes of the people forbade him to speak. ‘ Romans!’ cried he, 
‘I swear that I have saved the republic !’— and all the people 
stood up and cried, ‘ We swear that he has told the truth !’ 

What we have said of eloquence, we may say of all the arts ; 
for all the arts are the same language differently spoken. In 
truth, what are our ideas ?— sensations and parallel sensations. 
What are the arts, but various modes of expressing our ideas ? 

Rousseau, by considering his own character, and confronting it 
with the ideal model which all men have, engraven upon their 
consciences, marked out-a plan of education in which he guarded 
his pupil from all his own vices, but also from all his own virtues. 

This great man did not perceive that, in bestowing upon Emilia 
that in which he himself was deficient, he was depriving her of 
what he possessed. 

In fact, the man who is brought up in the midst of laughter and 
joy, is like a wrestler who has been trained far from the scene of 
combat. ‘To be a Hercules, one must have strangled serpents in 
the cradle. 

You wish to avoid the struggle of the passions, but do you live 
because you have avoided life ?_ What is it to exist ? says Locke. 
It is to feel. Great men are those who have felt much, lived 
much ; and often, in a few years, they have lived many lives. 
Let us not be deceived : the highest firs grow only in a region of 
storms. Athens, the city of tumult, had a thousand great men : 
Sparta, the city of order, had only one — Lycurgus ; and Lycur- 
gus was born before his laws. 

Thus we perceive that most great men arise in the midst of 
great popular commotions: Homer, in the midst of the heroic 
ages of Greece ; Virgil, under the triumvirate ; Ossian, on the 
ruins of his country ; Dante, Ariosto, Tasso, in the midst of the 
renewed convulsions of Italy ; Corneille and Racine, in the age 
of the Fronde ; and finally, Milton, on the raising of the first re- 
volt at the foot of the bloody scaffold of Whitehall. 

If we examine what were the particular destinies of these great 
men, we shall behold them all tormented by troublous and un- 
happy lives. Camoéns cleaves the sea, with his poem in his 
hand: D’Ercilla writes his verses on the skins of beasts, in the 
forests of Mexico. ‘They whose bodily sufferings do not extin- 
guish the sufferings of the soul, lead a stormy life, consumed by 
an irritability of disposition, which renders them a burthen to 
themselves and to all around them. Happy those who die not 
before their time, wasted away by the restlessness of their own 
genius, like Pascal: by grief, like Moliére and Racine; cr over- 
come by the terrors of their own imagination, like the unfortunate 
Tasso ! 

Admitting, then, this acknowledged principle of all antiquity, 
that great excitements make great men, we mnost likewise ac- 
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knowledge that, as the excitements are more or less strong, so 
are the various grades of genius. Now, after examining what 
things are the most capable of exciting the violence of our pas- 
sions—that is of our desires, which are themselves but wishes 
more or less strongly expressed, even unto that firm and constant 
wish, by which a man desires one thing all his life—like Cesar, 
everything or nothing —a destructive lever, with which man crush- 
es himself—we will grant, of course, that if there exists one thing 
capable of exciting such a wish in a noble and determined spirit, 
it ought to be that thing which is esteemed greatest among man- 
kind. 

Now, casting our eyes around us, let us consider if there is 
one thing to which this sublime denomination has been attributed 
by the unanimous consent of all times and all people. And here 
we are, my youthful readers, arrived in a few words at that rav- 
ishing truth, before which all ancient philosophers and the great 
Plato himself recoiled — Genius 1s Virtue! 





DAYBREAK IN JUNE, 


O’ rr silent hills and pale blue sky, 
Chaste river and its bosomed isle, 
Behold ! Aurora opes her dewy eye, 
And sheds a blushing smile ! 


All hail, day’s lovely harbinger ! 
Smit by thy welcome breath and glance, 
The verdant world awakes, with glorious stir, 
From night’s dim, dreamy trance. 


The horizon and the heavens expand, 
As the Orient brightens momently ; 
Hill-tops throng up afar o’er all the land, 

Beyond them shines the sea ! 


Sure, Dian is abroad this morn ; 
And, from yon glades, on coral feet, 
Her nymphs come trooping gay, with pipe and horn, 
By flashing founts to meet ! 


at 
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Breathe roses, now, o’er all the dale ! 
Warble, each bird, your happiest tune ! 
Wave bright, ye thousand princely elms, and haii 
The risen sun of June ! 


O’er the wide scene of brimming bliss, 
All Nature’s incense freshly blending, 
Enamored hangs the morn, in fond surprise, 

His golden car suspending. 


How maidenly she greets his eye — 
The dewy and sweet-blooming earth — 
Unworn, unsoiled, by Time and Vanity, 
As at her heavenly birth ! 


Over her chastely reddening tide, 
And meads and groves that blush with flowers, 
The Titan youth, as on a virgin-bride, 
His fragrant kisses showers. 


All, all, below — how heavenly fair ! 
How softly deep the blue above ! 
Music and nameless sweets inspire the air, 
And all the world is love. 


Stand, Sun! and Time, no tonger flee ! 
No happier hour can e’er be born ! 
Oh, let this moment, then, eternal be — 
And life, one summer-morn ! Cosmo. 
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OHIO AND MICHIGAN. 


Tue controversy which has for some years existed between 
the State of Ohio and the Territory of Michigan, relative to the 
boundary betwixt them, has of late assumed a far more serious 
aspect than we presume had ever been anticipated by the national 
government, or by the parties more immediately interested. 

Some time during the early part of the past summer, the legis- 
lature of Ohio passed, with surprising unanimity, a law, appro- 
priating three hundred thousand dollars, to be employed, discre- 
tionately by her executive, in establishing and maintaining her 
jurisdiction over the tract of land in dispute. In the passage of this 
act, the legislature had manifestly in view, not the civil, but the 
military power of the State ; it not being usual, we believe, to 
place so large a sum of money at the disposal of a single officer 
for judicial purposes merely. 

This enactment, thus placing Ohio in a menacing attitude to- 
wards Michigan, scemed very naturally to call upon the latter to 
put forth whatever strength and ingenuity she possessed, in her 
own defence. She accordingly responded to the belligerent leg- 
islation of her powerful neighbor, by passing, at a special session 
of her council, convoked for the occasion, a law authorizing her 
executive to contract a loan of three hundred and fifteen thousand 
dollars, and to employ the money in maintaining, as circumstances 
might require, the integrity of her territorial limits. 

Both these acts, it is apprehended, are anomalies in State leg- 
islation. ‘They are certainly without precedent in the history of 
our country, if we except certain enactments of New-York, while 
a colony, for enforcing her claims to what was afterwards a por- 
tion of the State of Vermont, and the countervailing acts of the 
latter, with reference to the same subject. Without doubt, Ohio 
has made a laudable show of her power and importance, in voting 
the appropriation, and is fully able to raise the money ; but Mi- 
chigan has, one would think, considering her inferiority in wealth 
and numbers, fairly outdone her antagonist, in spirited legislation ; 
and, in addition to her signal patriotism, furnished proof to the 
world that she possesses resources whose developement may 
hereafter render her a match for Ohio, even in the field — should 
fields, unfortunately, ever become objects of competition between 
them. 

The passage of the law of Ohio was soon after followed by a 
proclamation of Governor Lucas, the executive of the State, 
plainly indicating his determination to carry its object into effect, 
and calling upon the commandants of the several divisions of mi- 
litia throughout the State to report to him forthwith the number 
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of volunteers and mounted riflemen which could be supplied from 
their several corps. 

But, in order to form an accurate idea of the grounds of this 
unhappy controversy, the reader will please accompany us back 
a few years, and take a brief view of the rights of the respective 
parties, as defined by the ordinance of 1787, for the government 
of the ‘ territory north-west of the river Ohio.’ This is the cele- 
brated ordinance which was drawn up by ‘ Nathan Dane, of Bev- 
erly, Massachusetts,’ as chairman of the committee, and which, 
in the eloquent language of Mr. Webster, ‘ stamped upon the soil 
itself, while yet a wilderness, an incapacity to bear up any other 
than freemen.’ If the reader will turn to it, he will discover that 
it contains six articles, which are therein described to be ‘ articles 
of compact between the original States and the people and States 
in said territory, forever to remain unalterable, unless by common 
consent.’ En passant — what is the common consent which alone 
is capable of altering, not this only, but any compact? ‘The an- 
swer is plain. It must be consent of all the parties to that com- 
pact. ‘The consent to alter must be ‘common’ to those whose 
consent has created. ‘The rule is plain. It is universal. ‘The 
will or consent of a third person is excluded in every possible in- 
stance. Who, then, are the parties to this compact? ‘The in- 
strument itself answers the question : ‘ the original States and the 
people and States in said territory.’ ‘The territory spoken of, 
comprises that portion of the United States bounded on the north 
by the line dividing the United States from the British provinces ; 
east, by the same line passing through the middle of lake Huron 
and through lake Erie, ull it reaches the north-eastern extremity 
of Pennsylvania ; thence, in a line directly south, until it inter- 
sects the river Ohio ; south, by the same river to its mouth ; and 
west, by the Mississippi to its head-waters, in the then unexplored 
regions of the north. Such is the territory —the community, 
which constitutes one party to the indenture. ‘The original States 
constitute the other. 

The inference intended to be drawn is, that Congress, not be- 
ing a party to this compact, cannot annul or modify it in any of 
its provisions ; that the rights it creates are vested rights, and as 
such, cannot be made subjects of legislation. 

By the fifth article of this compact, it is stipulated that, should 
Congress thereafter find it expedient, they should ‘ have authority 
to form one or two States in that part of said territory which lies 
north of an east and west line drawn through the southerly bend 
or extreme of lake Michigan.’ (See ordinance. ] 

In 1802, Congress, by act of legislation, enabled the people 
of the ‘ eastern division’ of the north-western territory, to form 
for themselves a constitution, and provided for the admission of 
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that division under the name of Ohio, as one of the States of the 
Union. 

It ought to be borne in mind what was the precise northern 
boundary of this ‘ eastern division,’ for it is this tract of country 
which is denominated the ‘ State of Ohio,’ in the act of Congress 
admitting her into the Union. [Act of Congress, Feb. 19, 1803. } 
This boundary is defined as an ‘ east and west line drawn through 
the southerly extremity of lake Michigan, running east after inter- 
secting a due north line from the mouth of the Great Miami, until 
it shall intersect lake Erie.’ It is then exactly coincident with 
the east and west line mentioned in the ordinance of 1787. No 
act or resolution of Congress can be found which purports to 
change the position of this boundary a single second of latitude ; 
and yet, that State lays claim to a tract of land lying north of, 
but bordering on it, and extending from Indiana to lake Erie. 

But, how is this claim set up? ‘The constitution of Ohio is 
burdened with a provision, by which, it is ‘ fully understood and 
declared,’ that if the southern bend or extreme of lake Michigan 
should extend so far south that a line drawn due east from it 
should not intersect lake Erie ; or, if it should intersect it east of 
the mouth of the Miami of the lake, (at present, the Maumee) 
then, and in that case, with the assent of Congress, the northern 
boundary of this State’ should include the tract now in dispute. 

This proposition of Ohio, to alter the northern boundary of the 
State, was not discussed in the House of Representatives, nor 
any opinion expressed concerning it ; but, in the Senate, it was 
openly rejected. The latter body expunged it from a bill to di- 
vide Indiana into two separate governments. ‘The State was, 
however, admitted a member of the Union, with the above pro- 
vision in her fundamental law — that is, the ‘ eastern division’ 
was so admitted. 

In 1805, Congress, for the purposes of temporary government, 
created the peninsular part of Michigan into a separate territory, 
and, in the delineation of her boundary, conferred to her the right 
vested in the State or States to be formed in the northern part 
of the territory ceded by Virginia, of resting at the south ona 
line running due east from the southern extremity of lake Michi- 
gan. Subsequently to the last mentioned act, Ohio made several 
fruitless attempts to obtain from Congress an acceptance of her 
proposition ; conceiving, it is to be presumed, that it was com- 

etent for that body to confirm her claim by an act of direct leg- 
islation. But, meeting with an unconquerable repugnance on the 
part of that body to unsettle the ancient boundary ; and discov- 
ering, farthermore, that if, on the formation of a State in the pen- 
insular, a particular line must, by compact, forever remain as its 
southern limit, the same line must constitute the northern boun- 
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dary of Ohio, as long as the former shall remain ‘a State ;’ the 
legislature of Ohio at length resolved that their own constitution 
was a suflicient warrant to justify them in taking possession of the 
disputed territory, and that any further forbearance would ‘ ill be- 
come a million of freemen.’ They farther settled, by resolution, 
that Michigan had neither the ‘ right’ nor the ‘ power’ to disturb 
the State of Ohio in the enjoyment of the thing in dispute, and 
that the same was ‘ completely within her control.’ This, to say 
the least, was a very off-hand manner of making a conquest, and 
not a little mortifying to the opposite party, to whom there seemed 
to be nothing left but to consider herself already in the clutches 
of her adversary ; whereas, she had quietly enjoyed the disputed 
ground for the last thirty years, and was still, in point of fact, the 
occupier of the soil. 

These proceedings were not, however, accompanied by any 
act of contemporaneous legislation ; and although too highly sa- 
voring of the arrogance of a stronger party, could not operatively 
have produced much mischief to the territory. But, in the inter- 
val, the acting governor, resolving to be beforehand with Ohio, 
issued orders to General Brown, of the Michigan militia, who 
resides near the disputed tract, directing him to hold himself in 
readiness for any emergency which might call for the military 
forces under his command ; and requiring him to see that the law 
of the Territory, for the arrest and punishment of persons exer- 
cising the Ohio jurisdiction within its limits, were strictly en- 
forced. That officer was farther instructed to report to the ter- 
ritorial governor (Mr. Mason) the names of such civil or military 
officers as were known or ‘ suspected’ of being in the interest of 
Ohio, or in ‘the least degree to favor her views,’ in order that 
their commissions might be immediately vacated by the execu- 
tive, —a sort of inquisitorial measure, without any apology, save 
in the haughty and domineering tone of Ohio. 

In pursuance of these recommendations, that officer issued or- 
ders to his inferiors, commanding them to hold their respective 
divisions in a state of perfect readiness and organization — assur- 
ing them that the ‘ crisis had arrived,’ that they would soon be 
called into ‘ active service,’ and that he was commanded to say 
that, if there were any officer of the Michigan militia who hesi- 
tated to stake ‘life, fortune, and honor,’ in the coming struggle, 
it was his duty to tender his resignation, in order that his place 
might be more efficiently filled. 

This manifesto, followed up, as it was, by the training and 
drilling of troops, the clangor of trumpets, the removal of military 
stores from one point to another along the disputed border, and 
other circumstances of ‘ glorious (?) war,’ showed that the au- 
thorities, not to say the people, of Michigan, were in a high state 
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of inflammability and ready to defend themselves, promptly and 
efficiently, even at the hazard of some sober shooting. 

These proceedings, however, all took place on the part of Mi- 
chigan, before the enactment of any positive law by Ohio, for as- 
serting her jurisdiction over the land in controversy ; and if any 
blame be justly attributable to the territorial authorities, at this 
stage of the difficulty, it seems to be the resentful precipitancy 
with which the military arm of the ‘Territory was displayed. 
Few days, however, elapsed before the Ohio legislature passed, 
with but one dissenting vote, a law for re-marking * Harris’s line ;’ 
and providing for the complete execution of her laws over her 
newly-acquired dominion. ‘These commissioners, while engaged 
in an attempt to run the line, in conformity with the views of 
Ohio, were, by direction of the authorities of Michigan, fired 
upon by some troops who had been called out to arrest the com- 
missioners and their attendants. ‘The first discharge of musketry 
was followed by a speedy flight of the intruders — and it is not 
positively known whether or not, in the midst of their confusion, 
they saw myriads of naked savages leveling their rifles upon them, 
and other myriads of cruel and barbarous men, mounted on wild 
horses, and sallying out of the surrounding thickets for the pur- 
pose of kidnapping the fugitives, binding them, Mazeppa-like, 
upon the ferocious steeds, and turning them loose through the 
forests! At any rate, however just it may have been to terrify 
them with imaginary horrors, there seems to have been no good 
reason for firing on them. It is not, we believe, usual for offi- 
cers or their posses, while executing process, to fire upon the de- 
fendant in the first instance. But this point must, of course, be 
left to ‘counsel learned in the law,’ and ought not to be treated 
of by ‘ lay gents.’ 

The commissioners, in their progress towards the. ‘ seat of 
war,’ were accompanied by the executive of the State, who, it 
is said, made loud threats to crush, by means of the ‘ million of 
freemen,’ whose destinies he was wielding, all opposition to the 
running of the line. In language of this kind, the men of the 
peninsula could, of course, discover nothing but the sacking of 
their towns, the depopulation of their settlements, and the slaugh- 
ter of their wives and children, by the moss-troopers of Ohio. 
And it being understood that Governor Lucas had brought with 
him a strong military escort to endorse his threats, and that he 
was ready to do any deed of valor, even in the ‘ battle’s eye,’ the 
authorities of Michigan, not willing to be behind their enemies, 
in courage and activity, were engaged in transporting to ‘Toledo 

(on the disputed ground) generous quantities of the munitions of 
war, belonging to the United States arsenal, near Detroit, and in 
rousing to arms the merry-men of the Raisin and the Rouge. 
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While near the scene of the difficulties, the two executives 
were met by Messrs. Rush and Howard, commissioners appoint- 
ed by the President on the part of the United States, to make 
certain conciliatory propositions, and to settle, if possible, the 
highly exasperated feelings of the parties. Through these com- 
missioners, the government proposed that Ohio should be per- 
mitted, without molestation, to re-mark the line which she claims 
as her northern boundary, (Harris’s line, so called;) that the 
State and the Territory should exercise a concurrent jurisdiction 
over the disputed tract, till the ensuing session of Congress, 
(December, 1835 ;) and that all prosecutions commenced by the 
authorities of Michigan, for the punishment of persons attempting 
to carry into effect the laws of Ohio, and all recognizances taken 
for the same offence, should be discharged ; and that no new 
prosecutions, under the territorial law for the punishment of such 
offenders, should be commenced. ‘These recommendations were 
dignified with the name of ‘ compromise ;’ but, unfortunately for 
the characters of those gentlemen, as impartial mediators, it was 
all on one side. From Michigan, it was taking everything, and 
conceding to Oliio all she could ask ; for the people on the dis- 
puted ground being all friendly to Ohio, the jurisdiction was to 
her, indeed, concurrent ; but to Michigan it was a very uncurrent 
jurisdiction. Probably no more cunning device was ever hit 
upon by a shrewd politician, for delivering one community into 
the hand of another. Besides, the practical effect of this recom- 
mendation was to suspend and render nugatory a law which was 
still in force, and of as indispensable obligation on the territorial 
executive, as the laws for the collection of debts ; and it was, 
farthermore, a license to Ohio to commit, with present impunity, 
and the prospect of ultimate triumph, an act of gross usurpation 
on the territory and property of the United States, in direct vio- 
lation of the act of Congress of 1805, It would be, perhaps, 
curious to know what reasons the President of the United States 
could be able to assign for such singular instructions — and still 
more curious to know what other ‘ Doctor of Laws’ we have in 
the country who would believe them. 

Be this as it may, however — the acting governor refused, pos- 
itively and peremptorily, to obey ; and the immediate conse- 
quence was the passage of the law of Ohio mentioned at the be- 
ginning of this article, and the antagonist act on the part of Mi- 
chigan. The pertinacity of the acting governor was punished by 
a removal from office ; but not until after he had enjoyed the sat- 
isfaction of reviewing, on the banks of the Maumee, about one 
thousand four hundred rugged militia-men, a vast proportion of 
whom had voluntarily left their homes to protect from insult their 
soil, and to prevent the dishonor of its falling a victim to the pol- 
icy of interested partizans at Washington, or the grasping ambition 
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of Ohio. The troops occupied the little village of Toledo, near 
the mouth of the Maumee, at the head of lake Erie, from the 
sixth to the ninth of September last. But seeing no demonstra- 
tion on the part of Ohio, they returned quietly to their homes. 
For what reason it is impossible to say, but not even the symptom 
of an armed force, on the part of Ohio, was found there to give 
evidence that the people of the State had any sympathy with the 
warlike turgescencies of their executive. No attempt was made, 
during the stay of the troops, publicly to hold legal proceedings 
under the laws of Ohio ; and it is believed that, however unpleas- 
ant may be the event, as viewed in the light of our national his- 
tory, and however feeble may at present be the means of Michi- 
gan for protecting herself against the encroachments of her south- 
ern neighbor, and the far more dangerous and unconstitutional 
recommendations of the cabinet at Washington, still there are 
features in her case and in her conduct, which will long cause to 
be respected the ‘ Voice of the Peninsula.’ 





SONNET. 


WRITTEN DURING THE WARM DAYS IN OCTOBER. 


TueEse days, these balmy days — how soft and strange ! 
From tropic climes the languid Summer flown, 

Awhile with Autumn hand in hand to range — 

Lends to free Nature’s voice a winning tone, 

Fills the rare atmosphere with odors sweet, 

And Jeads me forth in secret woods alone 

To view the pressure of her gentle feet, 

Making green spots among the withered leaves — 
Where the late wild-flowers find a safe retreat. 

Alas! dear Warmth, my boding spirit grieves 

To think how soon thy beauty must depart ; 

Yet, while thou stayest, I will enjoy thy charms, 

And, like a lover, fold thee to my heart, 

And sink to sleep in thy caressing arms. P. B. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Old Maids ; their Varieties, Characters and Conditions. New- 
York: C. Shepard. pp. 180. 


WE are glad to see a reprint of this amusing little duodecimo. Many extracts 
from it have appeared in the Magazines ; and disposed us to think favorably of the 
source whence they were derived. ‘The whole is not less delightful tham parts ; to 
those who love quiet humor, it will be peculiarly acceptable ; and to old maids, im 
particular, it is an invaluable fountain, whose waters will refresh their parched lips 
and thirsty imaginations. 

There is no class of society for whom we entertain deeper feelings of compassion- 
ate respect, than for these venerable spinsters. They are ‘all alone by themselves ” 
in this sad world ; they seem to have nothing to do and yet do everything ; the 
monotony of their busy want of employment is unbroken ; they pass their day like 
‘the weary knife-grinder,’ turning and turning and sharpening and sharpening — 
their own countenances. As they grow old, their eyes become keener, their 
chins keener, their noses keener ; the two last approximate to the appearance of 
nut-crackers, and have an untempered blue color, like burnt steel. They vegetate, 
but do not live. They are as desolate as Palmyra. Every hour do the sands en- 
croach more and more on the Oasis of their hopes. We look upon them with affec- 
tionate sorrow. Queer similies rush into our minds, typical of their forlorn condi- 
tion, ‘They would be approached and are unapproachable. They are like floating 
lilies in the midst of a standing pool ; boys throw stones at them from the brink, 
because they cannot reach them without plunging into the water ; as this looks 
cold as ice even in mid-summer, no one ventures the experiment ; and so they 
grow yellow and wither, in isolated serenity. They are laid up high on the shelf, 
yet would gladly be taken down. They are fossil-remains, petrified specimens, 
valued only by the curious. Gems that have been worn and polished, are more 
precious to the many. ‘They are pieces of antique tapestry, which people look at 
on the wrong side, seeing only the fuzzy threads. They are bodily indurations of 
abstract ideas — metaphysical links separated from the chain of human associations. 
Yet they are sweet and rare and of price and bright — and old bachelors, like our- 
selves, love them—that is, with reason, though awed by their unapproachable 
charms — and their eternal knitting-needles. 

But to our task, which is not only to notice a book about old maids, but to pre- 
sent to the six thousand and fifty readers of Maga a letter from one of the sister- 
hood, written to our most critical self, and, in our profound estimation, worthy of a 
paper of ‘Clio,’ in the Spectator. 
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After a most fructifying preface and a most magnanimous chapter, ‘ introductory 
und dedicatory to the sisterhood,’ we are favored with a ‘ classification of old maids.’ 
Here, great ingenuity is displayed by the author —who is truly a doughty cham- 
pion in the cause of single blessedness. He makes five general divisions of the 
class ‘OLp Map,’ namely — Voluntary Old Maids; Involuntary Old Maids ; 
Old Maids by Accident ; Inexplicable Old Maids; Literary Old Maids. ‘These 
form the subjects of the various chapters —and are, to say the least, treated in a 
style singularly apposite. For our own part, we do not exactly perceive the shades 
of distinction, between involuntary and accidental old maids, as here set forth. 
Now, an accident is always purely involuntary, though what is involuntary may 
not be accidental. The former, therefore, includes the latter. That there are vol- 
untary old maids, we hold it heresy to doubt ; but, on the exceedingly small num- 
ber of that genus, we may hazard a reasonable conjecture. The charms which sa- 
ges have seen in the face of solitude, are not preferable in the eyes of woman to 
a fond husband’s smile. Tent-stitch is a Jess interesting occupation than premature 
baby-caps for the female hand ; and the squall of a parrot is not so musical to her 
ear as the first attempts at conversation of a ‘ toddlin’ wee thing.’ 

That involuntary old maids are ‘ poured forth’ from this ‘ populous north,’ in 
‘legions,’ cannot be disputed. At the last census taken in New-England, it was 
discovered that the number of females vastly exceeded that of males. In short, 
that the matrimonial books would show a balance, in favor of the gentlemen, of 
twenty-five thousand :—‘ errors excepted.’ Now we take for granted, that all 
these are accidental or involuntary old maids ; because, till the appearance of this 
very original work, the genus voluntary was not known to exist. Since its mar- 
vellous discovery, however, and the light which will be diffused on the subject, 
numerous accessions will probably accrue to the sisterhood, from the knowledge 
that this respectable title will shield many from the reproach of tabbyism. The 
next census will therefore, we guess, shew a surplus of at least forty thousand 
females, But this is not all. ‘There are twenty thousand old bachelors, for 
whom twenty thousand ladies must be set off. This gives sixty thousand fe- 
wales, who can never hope to be married; and if we count the men whom the 
widows will appropriate — say about eighteen thousand more — we may set down 
as the result, seventy-eight thousand Hopeless Old Maids, (a genus of our own in- 
veution, which the author has our leave to adopt) who must remain, like ‘ ungathered 
roses,’ to waste their sweetness on the bleak air of this ungenial clime. We would 
very strenuously advise all fair damsels who expect to be of this number, to buy 
this charming little book, were we not aware that such counsel would be doing 
great damage to the publishers ; for, if the work were to look only to such patron- 


age, it is positive that not a solitary copy would be sold, 
* * % * * * 


Now for the letter. Miss Marthelina is evidently, at the present writing, of that 
class denominated by their champion, ‘Literary Old Maids.’ She was never a 
* Voluntary Old Maid’ for a moment ; she was an ‘ Accidental Old Maid’ for a 
short time, till she attempted to better her situation ; and now, as we call them, 
she is one of the ‘ Hopeless Old Maids.’ If, however, she will send us a liberal 
quantity of the essays and sonnets she speaks of, we think that we can extend 
some slight encouragement. Not that ‘we ourself’ intend to be silly in our old 
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age — (Minerva defend us !) — but that, perhaps, one of a dozen bachelors of our 
acquaintance (who have miflens enough to last through the winter) might be fas- 
cinated by tender verses into a final attempt. 


To the Editor of the New-England Magazine : 

Mr. Epiror, — Periodical papers have long been a medium of complaint to 
the unfortunate. The Spectator, the Guardian, the Tattler, &c., down to the days 
of modern chivalry, have been the resource of a sex to which I belong ; and I can- 
not doubt but you will allow me, through this medium, to pour out the sorrows of 
my heart, and give a vent to that sensibility which threatens to consume me— 
whatever malicious people may say —in the flower of my age. As I cannot hope 
to interest you in my cause without giving you a sketch of my history, I shall enter 
upon it without further preamble. 

I was one of those who, from, childhood, discover a wonderful taste for literature. 
Though born in a small town, it afforded a circulating library — that nurse of ten- 
der and exalted sentiment! Every shilling my mother gave me was not spent — 
as is generally the case with young people — for confectionary or finery, but for the 
accumulation of Jearning. Hour after hour, and day after day, I poured over ‘ The 
Sorrows of Araminta,’ rambled through the ‘Castle of Udolpho,’ trod with Emily 
its dizzy heights, hung breathless over the yawning chasm, and was wrapt in emo- 
tions of love, hatred, indignation and delight. Judge, then, what must have been 
my horror, when my mother one day said to me, ‘ Patty,’ (my name ‘was Martha, 
but I always wrote it Marthelina) ‘ Patty, you are now fifteen, and I think it,is high 
time you began to help me a little about earning a living. Here I have had toslave 
all day long, and you don’t earn the salt fur your porridge. Now I desire, instead 
of laying on the bed from morning to night, and reading them siily books, you would 
come down into the shop and lend me a hand.’ 

‘My mother, though indulgent, was, I knew, very resolved ; so the next day I 
entered on my office. Alas! must it be told? —but we are not answerable for 
fate — it was attendance on a grocery shop! Hitherto, with the alchemy of taste," 
I had converted the profits of it into the pure gold of elegant literature ; but the 
time had arrived when I was to drink from the bitter waters of reality. 

The next morning I dressed myself in snowy white ; my raven locks floated on 
my shoulders ; and, with a pensive expression of countenance, I descended to the 
shop and took my seat on a candle box, with ‘The Sorrows of Araminta’ in my 
hand. It was not long before the shop began to fill ; candles were in particular 
demand ; I was obliged continually to rise and deliver pounds of the ignoble article. 
My mother had no great confidence in my arithmetical powers ; indeed, I believe 
it is universally allowed that the sensitive and sentimental cannot learn to cypher. 
She therefore took this part of the business upon herself, and mine was to deliver 
such articles as were called for. Judge what I must have experienced, through 
three months’ apprenticeship ; for so long my mother persevered — heaping upon 
her offspring, in the most unnatural manner, woes unnumbered. ©, Mr. Editor ! 
imagine to ourself the unfortunate Marthelina, now called to draw, from a dirty 
hogshead, a quart of molasses, measuring a gill of ram —and, for the climax of 
her misery, doomed to soil her hands by pounds of greasy pork! Human suffering 
has its bounds. My health began to droop under this trial, and my mother, who 
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really loved me, gave up the point, and left me once more to my own elegant pur- 
suits, 

Short, however, as had been my attendance on the shop, it had been long 
enough to captivate a young man who had seen me there. He had entered into 
the same line of business as my mother —and on that account, both saw a won- 
derful fitness in the connexion. She espoused his cause warmly, and said, ‘ depend 
upon it, Patty, you will never get so good an offer again. What, under the sun, 
do you want more? He is good-looking, good-tempered, industrious, and has a 
good trade.” I knew my mother had no tact, (ah —that delightful word !) or I 
should have replied, all this is nothing ; but I merely said I could not think of 
him. *¢ And who does the girl think of?’ exclaimed she, in an angry tone. I ut- 
tered an inaudible sigh, for — shall I confess ? —I had seen pass, several times, the 
man of my heart ; but, as I did not know his name, I knew it would be useless to 
speak of him. I consented, however, to see Mr. Dibble. ‘Mercy !’ —as Miss 
Fanny Kemble says—‘what a name!’ Peter Dibble! He came—I was se- 
rious, but gentle. He told me he was in good business, that he understood I was 
not fond of tending shop, that he never would ask it of me, that he hoped to make 
a comfortable living — and that, as I was fond of learning, all he would ask of me 
was to see that things went on well inside of the house ; ‘and perhaps,’ added he, 
with a significant wink, ¢‘ you may, by and by, turn your learning to some account, 
and make a good edicator for little folks.’ I remember, to this day, the indigna- 
tion I felt at this vulgar exposé of his sentiments. I cast upon him eye-beam after 
eye-beam, before I could find utterance. ‘Sir!’ said I, ‘were my heart free as 
the winds of Heaven, you are the last man I should choose.’ ‘ Your most obe- 
dient,’ said he, bowing very low, and he absolutely giggled in my face. ‘Begone !” 
said I — he disappeared. 

After the dismissal of this suitor, I was left to my gwn reveries. There is noth- 
ing nurtures love like reverie. At length, I could no longer endure the intenseness 
of iny feelings for the unknown youth who occasionally passed our house. [I ar- 
ranged my plan, and determined to adopt the same method as did Arietta, in that 
delightful novel called ‘Sighs of the Heart.’ I stole out one morning when I saw 
him approaching, and, as soon as I could get near him, dropped on one knee, in 
a graceful attitude, exclaiming that I had sprained my ancle. He flew to me, and 
raised me up. You may well suppose what were my emotions, at finding myself 
supported by the object of my affections. It was too much. I flung myself on his 
bosom, and uttered an hysterical sob, Alas ! alas !—there is a tide in the affairs 
of love. At that moment —the most important one of my life, big with my future 
destiny —who should appear in sight but Peter Dibble! ‘Why ! Miss Patty,’ said 
the wretch, ‘is it you? I thought it was somebody that had taken a drop too 
much!’ ‘If you know her,’ said the elegant unknown, ‘ you had better take 
charge of her ;’ and, to my horror, he resigned me to Dibble, and was out of sight 
in a moment. I refused all explanation, and was obliged to recover the use of my 
feet and hasten home. This was my first love and first disappointment. 

Yor ~ill easily believe that, with a heart so feeling as mine, and plenty of time 
for re’ cie, I could not long remain without an object for my affections. . Strange 
as i; say seem, however, ten years passed away, and the happy man had not yet 
appeared. 
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At the end of this time, Mr. Dibble had certainly greatly improved in his appear- 
ance, and had quite the air of a gentleman. Everybody wondered he did not 
mazry. I began to be touched by his constancy, and the respectful distance he 
preserved, for he seldom came to the house. My mother’s health began to fail — 
and she one day said, ‘O, Patty, I have been a cruel mother to you. I have suf- 
fered you to live in idleness, and waste your time in reading books that have made 
you unfit for your station in life ; and now I am about to be taken away, what 
upon earth will become of you!’ ‘ Mother,’ said I emphatically, * set your mind 
at rest ; I will marry Mr. Dibble.? She shook her head. ‘I anvafraid it is too 
Jate now. When he wanted to marry you, you were young and pretty ; but you 
are very much altered now.’ ‘It is possible,’ said I, ‘1 may have lost that ‘ bloom- 
ing tincture of the skin’ ; but I have gained in weight.’ ‘'That’s what you have,’ 
exclaimed my mother ; ‘ you would weigh down two of Peter Dibble, nowadays.’ 
I knew it was useless to explain my meaning, for she had no tact. I wrote a note 
on pink paper, directing it to ‘P. Dibble, Esq.? He came. I made a concise, but 
not inelegant address, concluding with—‘ the hand you once solicited, is now at 
your service.’ 

I shall not condescend to repeat his answer. It all turned upon my not being a 
suitable wife for him. When I went up stairs, my mother said, * Wil! Peter have 
you?’ ‘Have me!’ said I scornfully ; ‘I thought he had improved, but he is the 
same low fellow he ever was ; the thing is not to be thought of.” My mother died 
in a few days —!eaving me alone in the wide world, with a heart full of sensibility, 
a form not unlovely, though rather too much on the embonpoint for vulgar Amer- 
ican taste. I thought it best to sell off the contents of the shop. Dibble took the 
whole stock, and, to do him justice, behaved very generously. 

I am now cast on my own resources —and, should you receive me among your 
correspondents, shall be happy to furnish you with tales, essays, or sonnets, from 
the pen of MARTHELINA, 


Beauties of Washington Irving. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea and 
Blanchard. 


A little ill-looking volume, with the above title, has been issued from the 
American press — one of those typographical abominations which a correspondent 
of ours accused a certain house at Philadelphia of being in the habit of putting forth, 
The history of this scrubby abortion is somewhat curious. A London bookseller — 
one of those literary robbers, whose depredations against property are no more excu- 
sable than those of an abstracter of silver spoons, or of a highway dandy, who mod- 
estly demands your money or your life—one of those men who richly deserve a 
halter or a rope’s end — issued a volume entitled ‘The Beauties of Washington 
Irving.’ This was an infringement of the author’s copy-right ; but the idea was a 
good one in the eyes of the trade, and American publishers stereotyped an edition 
of the same, fully determined to make five or ten thousand dollars by the specula- 
tion. Mr. Irving purchased the plates with the intention of destroying them, but, 
in an evil hour, permitted an edition to be printed. 

There is no surer way of ruining the reputation of a writer, or of sending him 
down to posterity with diminished fame, than to publish a Lilliputian volume of the 
‘beauties’ of his works. The world that buy seem satisfied that, in so small a 
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compass, they have all of value that the author ever wrote ; and, instead of feasting 
on the rich banquet of his whole productions, are contented with the fragments that 
a tasteless and unprincipled publisher supplies. ‘Thus, Byron is reduced to a 
wretched 18mo., by a more summary process than that by which the noble bard 
attempted to diminish the bulk of his person ; and our old favorite, Scott, stares at 
us from a starveling 12mo., looking like a giant crowded into a dwarf’s garment — 
for his powerful muscles appear through their scanty dress. Would that we knew 
the name of the heartless reprobate who first broke up Irving’s treasury, and, too 
cowardly to pilfer all its gems, enriched himself with the plunder of a few brilliants, 
and then sneaked off and put them in a dirty receptacle, where they shine like 
stolen diamonds in the filthy office of a pawnbroker. We hope nobody will buy 
the book ; we hope it will hang upon the booksellers’ shelves as heavily as the 
‘ original sin’ of making the selection must upon the conscience of the foreign 
culprit. 

Yet, let us not lose this opportunity to express our admiration of Irving — of his 
pure and lofty feelings, of his delicate style, of the singleness of purpose with which 
he has pursued one noble object throughout life, and has identified his own fame 
with that of his country. Long may he live to enjoy it! long may he inhabit the 
old Dutch farm-house, in the ‘Sleepy Hollow,’ once the residence of Baltus Van 
Tassel, nestled in that calm valley which he has immortalized. ’'T was there he 
wished of yore ‘to dream away the remnant of his troubled life.’ There, we hear, 
he is dreaming at present ; nay, not dreaming, for the ‘Crayon Miscellany’ bids us 
correct the hasty phrase. But there he is, enjoying this glorious autumnal weather, 
writing, rambling by his own ‘ lordly Hudson,’ or indulging in his pleasant reveries 
in the shades of his time-honored forests. ‘There may he live, and there—no! 


let us end with eastern benediction — may he live forever ! 


The Linwoods ; or, Sixty Years since in America. By the Au- 
thor of ‘Hope Leslie.’ New-York: Harpers. 


Miss Sedgwick is a writer who disarms criticism ; not only because she is a 
woman, but because her books are full of feminine grace, refinement and feeling. 
We read them with a genial glow of interest, which makes us blind to any literary 
defect ; and the surliest critic, that ever growled over a slain author, forgets, over 
her pages, his usual vocation of carping and railing, and gives himself up without 
reserve to her witching influences. She has, indeed, great and rare excellencies, 
and need not take refuge behind that universal shield of protection among all civi- 
lized nations — the petticoat. She writes English with that delicate and graceful 
beauty which seems peculiar to woman, and is denied to the coarser organization 
and duller susceptibility of the masculine gender. She describes everything visible, 
with freshness, distinctness and discrimination ; and a fine face and a beautiful 
landscape look out from her pages with an equally life-like expression. She delin- 
eates character very well — that is, the character of pleasant, intelligent, cultivated 
and generous people — such as a man of taste likes to read of, and still more to 
visit ; as to knaves and villains, she knows but little about them — and how should 
she? The letters in her book, are admirable, graphic, spirited, lively, eloquent, 
and always in keeping with the characters of their writers. When we add that ev- 
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ery line she writes is calculated to make men happier and better, and that the in- 
terests of morals and religion are never forgotten or overlooked by her, we give her 
no common praise, and deny her almost no quality requisite to the making of a 
good novel. 

‘The Linwoods’ is a good novel, though not a faultless one. Like its prede- 
cessors, its plot is unskilful and its story improbable ; but it is full of so many 
pleasant things, that we care but little how we get at them, The dialogue is gen- 
erally dramatic and spirited, but occasionally a little too elaborate and bookish, 
and there is rather too much of an effort to give to every sentence which is spoken 
the instinctive character of the individual speaking —a very common defect in 
works of fiction. The scene is laid, partly in New-England and partly in New- 
York ; and the time, as the title indicates, is that of the revolutionary war, so that 
the author has the privilege, without violating truth, of bringing upon the stage a 
rich variety of character —a privilege, of which she has most ably availed herself. 
We have whigs and tories, soldiers and clowns, fine gentlemen and fine ladies, 
coxcombs and true men, most of whom play their parts ‘ excellent well.’ The 
hero, Colonel Lee, is a fine fellow—combining all the sterling qualities of the 
New-England character, with those graces, accomplishments, and (as a hero ought 
to have) a dash of sentiment and romance, which are not usually superadded to it, 
though the union is by no means impossible. Miss Linwood, the heroine, is a rare 
creature — rarely painted. We find few such women, even in books ; so high- 
spirited, yet so gentle ; so gifted, yet so simple ; so beautiful, yet 30 unconscious ; 
so majestic, yet so affectionate. Jasper Meredith is a coxcomb, with more brains 
than most of his class ; and, worthless and unprincipled as he is, he is sufficiently 
punished, in his wife, for all his offences. 'The subordinate characters are most of 
them excellent. Kisel, however, we think is a fuilure — though without him, we 
should have missed some pathetic scenes Bessie Lee is not a successful charac- 
ter, on the whole, though there are good points in the execution. All forms of mad- 
ness are most difficult to portray, and he who succeeds in doing it, is a man of rare 
genius. 

Miss Sedgwick, in this work, has ventured upon the hazardous experiment of in- 
troducing historical characters ; and we really trembled for her, when we found 
that Washington was one of them. Her success, however, in this point, is quite 
remarkable. ‘There is nothing in what we see and hear of Washington, which 
strikes us as unworthy of or not belonging to him. Perhaps his visit to Mr. Ruthven 
was hardly in keeping with his well-known extreme caution. We have also very 
pleasant glimpses of Lafayette and General Putnam. 

This novel is full of a most happy and cheerful spirit. It puts one in good hu- 
mor with himself anc the world. It has a good ending, and the rewards and pun- 
ishments are distributed with poetical justice. It fully sustains the author’s former 
reputation, which is saying a great deal, when we remember how high that was. 


Harvardiana. Vol. II., No. I. Cambridge and Boston: James 
Munroe*and Company. 


We are glad to see that this pleasant little periodical — ‘ conducted by undergrad- 
uates of Harvard University, aud published monthly at two dollars per annum, pay- 
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able in advance’ ——is to be continued. We entertain a kind of elder brother’s af- 
fection for such young scions of Jiterature, and are happy to see them flourish, 
Macte virtute — go on as you have commenced, ingenuous youths ; our only ad- 
vice is, do not be sombre — never publish themes, (especially those which get par- 
allels — you take, of course ;) relate your adventures, make as much fun as possible 
in stories, verses — and tell ‘/ah’ to illustrate your work with as many gems like 
the following as possible. It is a diamond of the first water, well cut and polished, 
Maga would have been proud of it. 
THE DILEMMA. 


I cAnnoT choose —I never can — 
Fond lovers, how doth Cupid fool ye !|— 
Was ever fairy bright as Ann? 
Was ever maiden fair as Julia? 
Sure, ne’er was mortal heart more vexed !— 
Two saints with but a single chapel ! 
Paris himself might stand perplexed, 
Or, tired of doubting, halve his apple. 


You ’d swear the golden orb of day 

His gleam on Anna’s locks impresses ; 
Youd turn from starry night away, 

To gaze on Julia’s jeweled tresses. 
Like Heaven serene is Anna’s eye, 

When not a cloud the brightness dashes ; 
But Julia’s, like a stormy sky, 

Now melts in tears, now burns in flashes. 


When Pleasure throngs the halls of Pride, 
And lightsome forms around are glancing, 
Whose fairy footsteps gentler glide, 
Who moves than Julia more entrancing ? 
But when the stars keep watch on high, 
And silence lulls the lone savannah, 
Then to the moonlit grove I fly, 
And whisper love to lovely Anna. 


I would I were a Turk bashaw, 
And followed Mahomet the glorious ; 
Or held the fine old Jewish law, 
With Solomon, the sage uxorious ;— 
I’d fill my halls with beauty bright, 
And queenly Julia make Sultana — 
But who should be my ‘ Heart’s Delight,’ 
My ‘ Harem’s Joy,’ but lovely Anna! EAH. 





Tesoretto dello Studente della Lingua Italiana, 0 Raccolta di brevi 
e dilettevoli anedotti da L. Sforzosi ; con note explicative in 
Inglese da Francesco M. G. S**. etc. Boston: William D. 
Ticknor. 1835. 


This is the title of a third book, in course, published by Signor S**, for the 
study of the Italian language. It contains a reprint of a ‘ collection of short and 
pleasant anecdotes,’ by Sforzosi, with ‘ notes explicaiive’ and other improvements 
by the Signor, ‘to assist in the translation of that elementary work ;’ and it is in- 
tended to ‘have,’ according to him, ‘the same kind of usefulness as that of the 
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Easy Italian Grammar,’ by the same author ; and, like that. ‘to aid in giving to 
the youth of America the means of making the same progress in the structure of 
languages, as in other liberal studies.’ Very few, however, will consider it so, after 
noticing what are the improvements, which the ‘ Little Treasure’ has received 
from its new editor and exrplicativo-annotator ; and none, we are confident, will 
think of putting it in the hands of the ‘ youth of America,’ when made acquainted 
with the propriety and good moral of the anecdotes. How edified must the ‘ youth 
of America’ be, after reading, in the ‘Little Treasure,’ the anecdote of the 
lady, who, returning from Brussells, had concealed a lace veil ‘fra il busto e la 
camiscia ;’ that of the manager of a provincial theatre, who wrote to his corres- 
pondent, ‘1’amorino ha la febbre, la semplicetta ha partorito ;’ that of the curate 
of Basse-Brettagne, who, on Saturdays, confessed ‘le donne di mal affare ;’ that 
of the Abbé de Moliéres, who, one evening, entered into a brilliant company, holding 
under his arm £ un pezzo di stuoja onde coprivasi |’apertura d’ un necessario,’ where 
he had left his hat instead ; that of the clown, who, hearing his master praise the 
good qualities of his children, told him that it could not be otherwise, when jt was 
‘in tanti a farli ;’ that of the exemplary bishop of Lisieux, who, hearing his tailor 
say that his new breeches seemed to be too small, ‘ pel deretano di sua grandezza,’ 
replied, smiling, that he had better say, ‘ per la grandezza del suo deretano ;’ that 
of the old woman, who, whilst the Pére Bursault was beginning the service of the 
mass, at a little distance from the altar, ‘ Jasciossi sfuggire una romorosa scorreg- 
gia;’ that of the lunatic, who, being requested by a lady to give her three num- 
bers to put in the lottery, wrote the numbers on a piece of paper, and then, swal- 
lowing it, said to the lady —* Domani i vostri numeri usciranno certamente ;’ that 
of the country curate, who, reading the Bible from the pulpit, said to his hearers — 
‘And the Lord gave to Adam a woman, (and then turning two leaves) ed essa 
era impegolata dentro e fuori;’ &c. &e.! Who would ever have expected to 
find so many vulgar, obscene and immoral expressions in a book prepared for the 
use of ‘ the youth of America,’ by one who boasts, in the title-page of this very 
book, of being an instructer of * youth,’ in two of the most respectable institutions 
of our country ? 

As to the improvements made by the Signor on the ‘ Little Treasure,’ they are 
such as might be expected from the author of the ‘ Easy Grammar’ and the ‘ Gram- 
matical Dissertation.” They are intended, it is true, to afford to the Jearners ¢ all 
those advantages which are sometimes sought in many works without success.’ 
But what advantage can they derive from the very incorrect manner in which the 
‘Little Treasure’ has been printed? Can they ever imagine that such words as 
mai, ‘never’; pretendo, ‘¥ pretend’; gli mandd, ‘sent to him’; &c., stand 
there for ma i, ‘ but the’ ; potendo, ‘being able’ ; gli domandd, ‘ asked of him’; 
&e.? What, on the contrary, must be their disappointment, when they come 
to look for the meaning of such newly-coined Italian words, as, que, leggiardra, 
crimitero, madigliare, &c.? What their surprise, when, expecting to learn 
the softest and most musical language of the south of Europe, they meet, in 
the ¢ Little Treasure,’ with such harsh-sounding words as, /n, conr, lmosia, srarci, 
parlrmento, tartaifel, [der teufel !] &c, which they never should have dreamed to 
find even among the most barbarous of northern dialects ? 

The ‘ notes explicative,’ too, are intended ‘to assist in the translation of that 
elementary work’; but what assistance can the learners ever receive from them, 
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when they are told that piselli, (‘peas’) in Italian, in English mean ‘ beans’ ; 
per Bacco! (by Bacchus !) ‘to be sure’ ; incaricato, (charged — chargé) ‘sum- 
moned’ ; manco male, (less evil — not so bad — better so) ‘all right’ ; salvarono, 
(saved) ‘dared’ ; sbadigliando, (yawning) ‘ gasping’ ; &c. &c.? What assist- 
ance can they receive, when they are taught that the phrase non venisse a recar 
lor danno, comes from venire; se gli aggrada, from aggradare, or aggradire, 
(when aggradire makes aggradisce, and not aggrada ;) dogli esposti, (degli es- 
posti, ‘ of the foundling’) from uscire, (to go out;) vene, from ‘it’! &c. &e,? 
In those instances in which the meaning of the words happens to be right and their 
derivation correct, they are generally such as the learners could have found, to 
their better advantage, in Graglia’s ‘ Pocket Dictionary’ ; but there is not a word, 
in the ‘fifteen hundred and nine notes erplicative,’ to assist the learners to trans- 
late the many idiomatic phrases, or to turn the many peculiar Italianisms contained 
in the ‘ Little Treasure,’ into intelligible English. On the contrary, the language 
of the text has been often so altered (‘to assist,’ no doubt, ‘ in the translation ’) 
as to render it impossible to be understood, not only by learners, but even by those 
who have already made some progress in the study of the Italian. 

But the ‘ Little Treasure’ professes to aflord another and greater advantage — 
that of determining the sounds open and close of the vowels e, 0, by means of ac- 
cents ; thus — é, 6, when the sound of those vowels is open; and é 6, when close, 
Now this attempt at determining, in books, the different sounds of the vowels e, 9, 
has been made more than once in Italy, and different ways, by abler men than the 
Signor ; and always with unsatisfactory success. Trissino tried to introduce in the 
Italian alphabet the epsilon and omega of the Greek to denote the open sound of e and 
0; Salvini made use of two different e and two different 0, to distinguish their sounds 
in his translation from the Greek of Oppian, ‘on hunting and fishing’ ; Petron) 
adopted the circumflex accent to distinguish the sounds of e and 0, in his English, 
French, and Italian dictionary ; &c. But, notwithstanding all their endeavors, 
the thing has remained in Italy as unsettled as it was before ; since there are 
words which the Tuscans pronounce with an open e or 0, whilst the Romans 
will pronounce them with a close e or 0, and vice versié ; and those very wri- 
ters, who have treated this subject ex professo, agree no better among them- 
selves than the generality of speakers, All the advantage which their labors seem 
to have produced, is to have established three fundamental principles of pronuncia- 
tion — namely : first —that e and o are pronounced open only in those syllables on 
which falls the tonic accent of the word ; though there are instances in which the 
e and o that bear that accent are pronounced close: second — that there can be no 
more than one e or o open in the same word ; because there can be no more than 
one syllable in the same word upon which the tonic accent falls: third — that 
when the tonic accent renders the sound of e or o open, if, on account of the addi- 
tion of one or more syllables to the word, the accent is transferred to one of the 
following syllables, the e or o which was open becomes close. Let us see, now, 
how these three principles have been observed in the ‘ Little Treasure.’ We will 
pass over the great many words, which have been left without any accent, and con- 
sequently with their e and o neither open nor close; and, coming to those which 
are marked with an accent, we will ask the Signor how the second e of peschéria 

can be open, when the tonic accent of the word falls on the i— pescherta ? — how 
can the second e of frequéntemente have an open sound, when the accent of the 
word falls npon the fourth e— frequenteménte ?—~and the same of a thousand 
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other instances. How can the word réggiménto have two open e, when there is 
but one tonic accent in that word, and that falls upon the second e ; which, accord- 
ing to the best Italian orthoépists, is pronounced close? How can sémplicisimo, 
intiéraménte, and a great many other words like these, have their first e open, 
when, by the addition of the syllables issimo, mente, &c., to the words semplice, 
intiera, &c., the e, which was open, has become close? Now this method of de- 
termining sounds by accents in Italian, where those signs, if used at all, determine 
the tonic accent of words, even if it were carried through with success, cannot fail 
to perplex ‘the youth of America,’ and to injure, rather than to perfect, their pro- 
nunciation ; for, how will they ever be able to determine the proper accent of, 
and pronounce correctly, such words as mcesta, intervalli, allorquando, decimo- 
quarto, &c., which they find marked in the ‘Little Treasure,’ maéstié, intér- 
villi, allorquando, décimoquarto, instead of maestd, intervdlli, allorquén- 
do, decimoquérto? But the Signor appears to have been so much elated by 
the fame he expected to acquire by ‘introducing this new method in the United 
States,’ and thus ‘assisting the learner in acquiring a correct improvement’ 
(for such are his expressions) ‘of his Italian pronunciation,’ as to have ex- 
tended his plan even to the other vowels ; and thus, in order to be more use- 
ful to ‘the youth of America,’ he has attempted to determine, also, in a similar 
mode, the open and close sounds, which the Italian a, i, wu, never had. Yor, we 
should like to know, what need was there of introducing, in the ‘ Little Treasure,’ 
besides the words abovementioned, giustizia, siut, accordata, beccdccid, pub- 
blict, &c. &e., thus marked, had it been for any other reason? 

In conclusion, we will only add that the ‘ Little Treasure,’ however little it may 
seem, is a great and truly classical work of its kind —an admirable sequel to the 
‘Easy Grammar ’ and the ‘ Grammatical Dissertation ’ ; that it cannot fail to gratify 
the lively hopes entertained by the Signor, that it will have ‘the same kind of use- 
fulness ’ as that of the other works already published by him, and that it must re- 
flect, besides, no smaller credit upon its editor, improver, and explicativo-annota- 
tor — who, by this time, must be so well accustomed to praise and admiration, as 
to grow none the prouder for the justice we have endeavored to render to his merit. 


An Address delivered before the Sunday School Society of New- 
buryport, at their third Anniversary. By R. C. Waterston. 
Published by request. Light & Horton. pp. 22. 


This address is distinguished by that direct simplicity of style, which is best fitted 
to clothe strong and simple thought. Mr. Waterston has studied in that school, of 
which Dr. Channing and Mr. Dewy are the eminent masters. Rejeeting worn-out 
phraseology and cant terms, these writers have thrown a new, fresh, glowing beauty 
around the commonest truths of religion and morality : thus have they won thous- 
ands to their peculiar faith, and thus will the Unitarian ministers continue to thin 
the ranks of orthodoxy, until the preachers of the old and established doctrines shall 
cast aside their cumbrous, unwieldy armor, and not disdain to use the light, polished 
weapons of the modern church-militant. We are not aware that Mr. Waterston is 
of the Unitarian persuasion ; but simply remark that his performance is distin- 
guished by that peculiarly free, graceful, and vigorous manner of expression, which 
characterizes the productions of the ministers of that faith. 

VOL. IX. 49 
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We should be pleased, did our limits allow, to extract freely from the address, 
as the surest way of recommending it to the general attention ; but must content 
ourselves with directing to it the favor of, not only all those who are engaged in 
the teaching of Sunday schools and the religious education of children, but to every 
parent and every lover of his species who can rightly appreciate the vast impor- 
tance of pure mental culture to the young. 


Ship and Shore ; or, Leaves from the Journal of a Cruise to the 
Levant. By an Officer of the United States Navy. New- 
York: Leavitt, Lord & Co. 1 vol. 12mo., pp. 322. 


This is as charming a work for a leisure-evening, as we have seen these six months. 
The author has an eye like Washington Irving’s, for the strange and the pictur- 
esque ; and though his style does not resemble that of the most delightful of mod- 
ern authors, it is quiet and unpretending, and often, without effort, rises into ele- 
gance. Such works reflect honor upon the navy, and afford reason to hope that 
our officers may hereafter become as distinguished as those of Great Britain in po- 
lite literature. We shall not indulge those readers who have not curiosity enough 
to seek for the book, with any analysis of the author’s adventures, but simply cull 
a flower here and there, to testify the richness of the whole garden. The descrip- 
tion of the island of Madeira is peculiarly fine ; and the account of a ‘ Visit to the 
Convent of Santa Clara,’ very touching and beautiful. Wherever the author treats 
of female loveliness he is very happy, and talks con amore. Like the story-teller 
whom he mentions, he evidently knows that ‘there is something in a woman you 
never meet with in a man.’ Witness this picture of a Spanish beauty. 


‘The fair Magdalena may be seen, gliding away with the family group, from the 
restricted corridor, to this more ample and animating promenade. Her mantilla 
falls in light flowing folds over the glossy clusters of her raven locks, and seems so 
attracted by the charms which it half conceals, that it scarcely needs even the deli- 
cate confinement of the jeweled hand, that now and then adjusts its condition. Her 
basquinia, with its deep tasseled festoons, falls from the cincture of the slight waist, 
in spreading adaptation to the fuller development of her form, down to an ancle, 
over which it scarcely consents to extend the obscuring veil of its drapery. Her 
small, round foot, which seems at every moment in the act of leaping from its little 
slipper, leaves the earth, and lights upon it again, with most exquisite grace and 
precision. Her countenance, ever partaking more of thoughtfulness than mirth, 
has the carnation melting through the transparent cheek — the slumber of a smile 
around the lip ; and the tender light of a full, black, overpowering eye. 

‘ As she floats along, she casts upon you, if an intimate, a look of the most glad 
and sparkling recognition — if a stranger, a look that lingers on your heart long af- 
ter the beautiful being herself may have passed away. It is precisely such a look 
as one would wear who is pleased that there is just such a being as yourself in the 
world, and is happy in passing you this once, though she may never meet you 
again. It may, perhaps, be owing to my unfamiliarity with the world ; but I did 
not suppose it possible for a person to find, in a land of strangers, that which could 
so allure him to the spot, and strike to his inmost sensibilities — as what one must 
experience, who puts his foot within the sweet environs of Malaga.’ 


Anecdotes like the following are agreeably interspersed. 


‘A number of them’ (sailors) ‘ went to see Othello acted ; they detected at once 
the diabolical deceit of Iago, and muttered their indignation. ‘They became at 
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Jength so absorbed in the performance, especially in the character and fate of Des- 
demona, that when the jealous Moor came out to murder her in her sleep, they in- 
stantly sprang upon the stage, crying out, ‘ Avast there! you black, bloody rascal !” 
and were in the act of seizing him, when the curtain dropped, amid confusion and 
applause.’ 


We might quote several equally favorable specimens of the author’s pleasant im~- 
agination with this : 


‘The next island that we made, was Cerigo —the ancient Cithera, and the fa- 
vorite isle of Venus. Near its sweet shore, this goddess rose from the wave in the 
full perfection of her soft entrancing beauty. Her being, no less than her birth, 
betrayed her celestial origin. With a form moulded, in all its developments, to the 
most rich and exquisite symmetry —a countenance lighted up with the earnestness 
of serene and passionate thought—a soul breathing through her very frame the 
warmth and kindling fondness of love — with a step that could dispense with the 
earth, and a look that could make a Heaven, —it is no wonder that she filled and 
fascinated the human heart, and that the prince and the poet, the warrior and the 
sage, laid their richest offerings upon her shrine. But her worship is now passed ; 
her temples are tottering in ruins ; her altars are forsaken ; her fountains unvisited ; 
and even this sweet isle, where she once dwelt, has only the murmuring wave to 
mourn over the dream of her perished beauty.’ 


We were not prepared to find such gems in the work of a reverend chaplain ; 
but besides the like, the volume is recommended by a strain of ardent feeling, 
which elevates the mind without fatiguing it. We are not particularly pleased with 
the poetry, which the author often goes far out of his way to introduce. Perhaps 
the following exquisitely pathetic sketch will speak more favorably for the work 
than anything we have before quoted : 


‘ The burial-ground of the Armenian, like that of the Moslem, removed a short 
distance from the town, and sprinkled with green trees, is a favorite resort, not 
only for the bereaved, but those whose feelings are not thus darkly overcast. 
I met there one morning a little girl, with a playful countenance, busy blue eye, 
and sunny locks, bearing in one hand a small cup of china, and in the other a 
wreath of fresh flowers. Feeling a very natural curiosity to know what she could 
do with these bright things, in a place that seemed to partake so much of sadness, 
I watched her light motions. Reaching a retired grave, covered with a plain mar- 
ble slab, she emptied the seed — which it appeared the cup contained — into the 
slight cavities whych had been scooped out in the corners of the tablet, and laid the 
wreath on its pure face. ‘ And why,’ I inquired, ‘ my sweet girl, do you put the 
seed in those little bowls there?’ ‘It is to bring the birds here,’ she replied, with 
a half wondering look ; ‘ they will light on this tree,’ pointing to the cypress above, 
‘when they have eaten the seed, and sing.” ‘To whom do they sing?’ [ asked ; 
‘to each other— to you?’ ‘QO, no,’ she quickly replied ; ‘to my sister ; she lies 
there.’ ‘ But your sister is dead?’ ‘O yes, sir, but she hears all the birds sing.’ 
‘Well, if she hears the birds sing, she cannot see that wreath of flowers?’ ‘ But 
she knows I put it there ; I told her, before they took her away from our house, I 
would come and see her every morning.’ ‘ You must,’ I continued, ‘ have loved 
that sister very much ; but you will never talk with her any more—never see 
her again.’ ‘ Yes, sir,’ she replied, with a brightening look, ‘1 shall see her al- 
ways in Heaven.’ ‘ But she has gone there already, I hope.’ ‘ No, she stops un- 
der this tree, till they bring me here, and then we are going to Heaven together.’ 
‘But ‘she has gone already, my child ; you will meet her there, I trust ; but cer- 
tainly she is gone, and left you to come afterwards.’ ’ 
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The Brothers ; a Tale of the Fronde. New-York: Harper and 


Brothers. 2 vols., 12mo. 


Many weeks have elapsed since we have received these volumes, and yet, ow- 
ing to our neglect —ay, neglect is the word — we have suffered them to lay before 
us unnoticed. Such delay might make it too late to speak of the work, were it no 
better than the ephemeral novels of the day ; but the ‘ Brothers’ is a tale of 
such sterling merit, that it should be bought, not borrowed, and lie upon the table 
of every reader, who knows how to appreciate literary talent, for frequent refer- 
ence and perusal, Such being the case, it is not yet too late for us to record our 
opinion of one of the most adinirable productions of the day. Contrary to the cus- 
tom of reviewers, we have read the book once, twice, thrice ; and might read it 
again and again without wearying. 

Mr. Herbert, one of the editors of the American Monthly Magazine, is under- 
stood to be author. He has brought to his task extraordinary descriptive pow- 
ers, a masterly command of language, a deep knowledge of the human heart, 
an intimacy with history, and a sympathy with whatever is grand or beautiful in 
nature and in action. He has chosen a period, of time, as the date of his narrative, 
not too remote for sympathy, and yet far enough from a familiar era to create an 
interest in his powerful description of its politics and peculiarities. The rebellion 
of the Fronde, although too often regarded as a mere tumu!tuary movement of triv- 
ial import —an event, misunderstood by the very actors in its stormy scenes — 

was, in fact, the first manifestation of that revolution of opinion, which eventually 
humbled the thrones of the proudest monarchies of Europe to the dust. 

Henry Mornington, an English cavalier, in the prime of life, who has been com- 
pelled to fly to France, by the result of the civil war in England, which had placed 
the reins of power in the hands of Cromwell, is introduced to the reader in the first 
chapter, mounted on his good steed Bayard, and traversing a disaffected district, being 
commissioned by Cardinal Mazarin to bring up a large body of French cavalry, to 
join the royal army, then in want of reinforcements. The hero is such a man as 
lords and ladics love to honor: not ill-looking, brave, faithful, chivalrous : a gal- 
lant soldier, an accomplished horseman, fond of his good steed and his staunch 
hound, prompt in action and foremost in the fray. He suddenly becomes spectator 
of a fierce duel between two brothers, who slay each other ; rescues a lady, about 
whom they had been fighting, from pursuit, at the risk of his life, and places her in 
the convent of St. Benedict aux Layes. The lady —Isabel de Coucy —is young, 
beautiful, and unhappy ; she cannot explain the mystery which surrounds her, and 
she is without a protector. ‘To acquire the right of shielding her, the English cav- 

alier, convinced of her truth without seeking to penetrate her mystery, weds the 

fair girl he has saved, with the consent and assistance of the Benedictine prior. 

At this period of the story, let us pause and introduce an extract, as a specimen of 

the descriptive powers of the author of the ‘ Brothers.’ 


€ Conducted by the monk, we threaded the long corridors within the pile ; thence 
through a low-browed arch, we gained the outer cloisters — dark, damp, and cheer- 
less. I felt the frame of my companion shiver, as we passed along the gloomy, 
cavernous range, and I knew intuitively the thoughts that were working in her 
guileless heart. In such moments as these, the strongest heart is prone to super- 
stitious terrors ; the most skeptical look for omens in the merest occurrences of 
chance, and pin their faith, as it were, upon a falling leaf or fading flower. I was 
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about to speak cheerfully, when our conductor unlatched a door leading into an 
inner garden, beyond which lay the chapel, with its tall pointed windows glancing 
in the moonlight. ‘The contrast between the gloom within and the heavenly bril- 
liancy without, was not required to impress the mind with the beauty of the scene. 
The quiet garden, with its clustering evergreens, its embowered walks, and its dark 
foliage, gemmed with the night-dew, and sleeping in the placid moonshine — the 
crystal pool in the centre, with its tal! fountain shooting upward towards the clear 
blue sky, its summit bathed in silvery light, and a thousand prismatic colors playing 
on its dancing rain-drops, while its base lay steeped in shadow ; the light clustered 
columns and pointed arches, rich with the florid traceries of the later Norman style ; 
the rustle of the gentle west wind among the shrubs — for the night was as cali 
and spring-like as the morning had been wintry and severe —combined to form one 
of the most lovely pictures of tranquillity and happiness I had ever witnessed.’ 


Leaving his bride in the care of the Benedictine prior, the cavalier rides forward 
on the route to Pont 4 Mousson. The sketch of his person is capital, and we make 
no apology for extracting it. 


‘I was, at this eventful period of my fortunes, somewhat past my thirtieth year ; 
although — from long exposure to war and weather, and from having been cast 
very early upon the world, under circumstances such as form the character and 
ripen the mind —I looked several years older. Not unusually tall or bulky in my 


person, I was both strongly and actively framed ; and constant exercise and hard- , 
: ship had indurated my muscles to a degree that would have rendered me more than 
a match for many a heavier antagonist than myself. My features were irregular — 


not so much so, however, as to amount to ugliness, much less to vulgarity. My 
eye, though sunken, or, to speak more properly, deep-set, was quick and clear ; 
y and my brow — now surrounded by a black fillet — was broad and fully developed. 

My lip was shaded by a thick mustache, and, as I have elsewhere observed, I 
wore my hair in the long flowing curls at this time peculiar to the cavaliers. If, in 





. addition to these, I mention that the lower part of my face was bronzed to almost 

d Indian redness, while my forehead retained its natural fairness—that my arms, 

st though not so long as to appear unsightly or deformed, were of unusual reach — 

" and that, from long practice, my motions were easier, and my general appearance 

ig far more graceful, on horseback, than when on foot—no description can be more 

to accurate. On my departure from St. Germains, my dress had been carefully se- 

as lected for other qualities than richness or display — properties which, however ad- 

il mirable in the court, would have been of no small disadvantage under existing cir- 
ch cumstances. A strong, but plain, buff coat, with none of the rich silken loops or 
fringes of Flanders lace, with which it was then the mode to deck the sternest ha- 

lor biliments of war ; a gorget, or cuirass of steel, which, although highly polished and 
yut of the choicest metal, were neither chased nor inlaid with gold or silver ; heavy 
in jack-boots, extending far above the knee, and equipped with a pair of massive 

spurs ; gauntlet of buff, protected on the outside by iron scales ; and a staunch hat, 

MG» provided with jointed cheek-pieces, and an inner lining of the same material ;— 
ind such were the accoutrements of a well-appointed trooper, and with such, for the 
av- support of that character, I had furnished myself. Plain, however, and unadorned 
the as they had appeared, when I sallied, some three weeks before, from my head- 
; quarters, they were then at least in the highest state of order ; which was more 
ats than could have been said of them when I halted for the night at Beaumont. The 
a of leather of my doublet was sorely chafed, and splashed with specimens of every dif- 
ferent soil through which my road had lain ; the steel of my breastplate was cu- 

riously ingrained with rust of every hue, from the deep black of a fortnight’s growth 

nee to the red stain of yesterday ; my boots, guiltless of the brush, were gray and mil- 
per- dewed ; while my castor, that Corinthian capital of a gentleman’s architecture, had 
my; been shorn of its feather, and knocked into every various shape of which a Spanish 
her beaver is susceptible. It was in vain that, during my last halt, I stuck a new 
per- feather of the royal colors into my weather-beaten hat, and flung a bright scarf, of 
s of the same dye, across my shoulders ; I could not cheat even myself into the belief 
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that I bore the slightest resemblance to a chef d’escadron — for such was the rank 
I bore — in the service of the most Christian king.’ 


Mornington takes command of the squadron and leads it towards the head-quar- 
ters of the royal troops, but arrives at the Benedictine priory only in time to wit- 
ness the forcible removal of Isabel by unknown enemies, and to fall, covered with 
wounds, while endeavoring to save her. He snbsequently discovers that his secret 
enemy, and the persecutor of Isabel, is young de Chateaufort, the sole surviving 
son of the duke de Penthievre —the other two brothers having fallen in the duel. 
Mornington’s endeavors to discover the prison-house of his bride, are fruitless. De 
Chateaufort’s enmity is caused by his knowledge that, in the event of Isabel’s 
marriage, the estates of her family will pass away with her —they being secured 
by a certain statute which is unaffected by the Salic law. Meanwhile, Mornington 
renders the royal party signal service, and gains the esteem and friendship of the 
great Condé. At length, he discovers the place of his wife’s confinement, and 
frees her by the prowess of his arm, But the machinations of his powerful enemy 
have not yet ceased —de Chateaufort having influence enongh to procure the ar- 
rest of his foe on the charge of having murdered his two brothers, and of having 
illegally married an heiress —a ward of court. The principal evidence of the mur- 
der is a document, the forgery of which is betrayed, and the marriage is proved 
legal by the sudden appearance of the father of Isabel de Coucy, in the person of 
the noble prior of St. Benedict aux Layes. The restoration of Mornington to royal 
favor and the arms of his bride, is the result ; and he receives the maréschal’s baton 
from the fair hand of Anne of Austria, the queen-regent herself. 

Such is a meagre outline of the tale ; but it is impossible to speak in sufficiently 
warm terms of the skilful conduct of the story to its denouement, or of the masterly 
sketches of Cardinal Mazarin, Condé, Turenne, de Charmi, and the other char- 
acters. Lydford is exceedingly well drawn. But, -perhaps, the battle-pieces are 
the best in the book. Like those of Wouvermans, they place the reality before 
us. We hear the bray of the trumpets, the neighing of the steeds, and the report 
of the petronels and culverins ; we see the fierce charge of the royal cavalry, the 
wave of the embroidered banners, and the dazzling weapons of the cavaliers. If 
our recommendation be of any avail, we advise those of our readers who have 
not already done so, to procure the ‘ Brothers,’ at once, and thus secure a valuable 
addition to their stores of fiction. 


—_—_—_—_—_ 


Horse-Shoe Robinson ; a Tale of the Tory Ascendancy. By 
the Author of ‘ Swallow Barn.’ Philadelphia: Carey, Lea 
and Blanchard. 2 vols., 12mo. 


This work has been before the public for several months, and had no sooner ap- 
peared than it was at once taken into favor, and deservedly ranked among those 
choice and rare works which may be read repeatedly without much diminution of 
interest and pleasure. If its predecessor — ‘Swallow Barn ’ — was worthy of its 
warm reception, ‘ Horse-Shoe Robinson’ is yet more so. If the former reminded 
us occasionally of Irving, and seemed to resemble his tales in slenderness of plot, 
the latter is distinguished for its rich originality, and the interest of its story. It is 
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not our intention, at this late hour, to give an outline of a tale, with which it is 
probable that many of our readers are acquainted, nor to rack our ingenuity to in- 
vent blemishes, after the honored custom of critics ; but simply to add our tribute 
of praise to the universal voice of the reading public. In this case, at least, the 
vox populi has shouted for the right man. Mr. Kennedy, as a novelist, stands de- 
servediy high. All his descriptive sketches and pictures of character and manners, 
are life-like and correct. His characters are not tainted with that exaggeration 
which is the besetting sin of modern novelists. They do not ‘ come, like shadows, 
to depart,’ but leave a lasting impression on our minds, so that we refer to them 
and speak of them, as of personages whom we have actually encountered in the 
busy walks of life. ‘Then there is in all Mr. Kennedy’s portraits from life, what 
the painters call keeping. His gentlemen and ladies, unlike Mr. Cooper’s, are 
gentlemen and ladies. They show, but do not speak of their breeding. ‘They 
neither roll their eyes nor distort the muscles of their countenances. The gentle- 
tlemen do not ‘cross their legs with grave deliberation,’ as General Washington 
does in the ‘Spy.’ ‘Then, how charming are the heroines of the author of ‘ Swal- 
low Barn.’ What a gay, bold, dashing creature is Bel Tracy. ‘ Against the field, 
Bel Tracy!’ Mildred Lindsay is a noble girl — enthusiastic, gentle, devoted, firm, 
feminine, lovely: an angel and a woman in a breath. The very spirit of truth 
breathes from the ruddy lips of the sweet ‘ Maid of the Mill’ —the rosy and heroic 
little lassie who loves John Ramsay with all a heroine’s devoted tenderness. Yet, 
it is not alone in the delineation of such gentle characters that our author’s forte 
lies ; for, are there not the hero, a breathing, good-humored, and true-hearted gi- 
ant — the cunning Curry —the fierce and sensual Habershaw — the fiendish Wat 
Adair — and a whole host of others? The scenes change, but the wizard’s power 
is manifest in all. The woodman’s hut, the miller’s abode, the tory bivouac, the 
fight, the flight, and the trial, are portrayed with equal fidelity and force. Lack ef 
space alone enables us to resist the temptation of embellishing our pages with some 
of the high-wrought scenes of this delightful novel. 


Plan of Boston. Published by George G. Smith, Engraver. 


This plan, which has lain for some weeks on our table, unnoticed, not on ac~ 
count of its lack of merit, but through the multiplicity of our engagements, is, in 
all respects, worthy of general patronage. It is exceedingly well executed, and, as 
far as our knowledge extends, perfectly correct, It contains all the new names of 
streets —which the taste of the City Council changes often enough — as well as 
the new squares, places, courts and streets, which are named and made, or named 
and not made, or made and not named. ‘The size is convenient, the paper fair and 
substantial, and every bar-room, reading-room, club-room, or any room of any kind 
whatsoever, where people ‘ most do congregate,’ should be esteemed unfurnished 
unless furnished with Mr. George G. Smith’s plan of Boston. 

In looking over the map of this curious peninsula, whereon is so strangely con- 
structed our sober city, we are struck with the elegant irregularity of the streets 
and the studied confusion of the lanes and alleys. ‘The houses in Baltimore,’ said 
a Boston lady to a gentleman of that city, ‘seem to have been thrown into the 
streets, and left to scramble for places.’ ‘ Yes,’ said the Baltimorean ; ‘ and the 
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same may be said of Boston, with the addition that your houses have scrambled for 
places and not been able to find them.’ ‘To our mind, however, as we look at the 
map, it is the streets which seem to have been thrown in promiscuously among the 
houses, through which they meander as gracefully as curving rivulets through a 
grove. 

The misnomers of some of these streets are a little amusing ; though, at the 
same time, others are named with exceeding appropriateness. ‘There is Pleasant 
street, which is not very pleasant ; there is Z’raverse street, which is no thorough- 
fare ; there is Poplar street, one of the most unpop’lar in the city; there is 
Rowe street, as peaceable as any other. On the other hand, there is Short street, 
which is very short ; Winter street, as cold as an iceberg ; Beacon street, the 
most conspicuous (most beautiful too, by the way) of all ; and, better than any, 
Somerset street, which has lately turned topsy-turvy. But the most inappropriately- 
named place in Boston is ‘The Common’; for it is the most uncommon resort in 
the city. Beautiful as it is, magnificent as are the rows of trees which border it, 
cool and delightful as it is in summer ; smooth, broad and shady as are the walks ; 
the Common is not a resort for the fashionable nor of the citizens generally. Except 
on Sunday evenings in August, and great muster-days, crowds are never witnessed 
there. The élite prefer Washington street, with its narrow sidewalks, rattling carts 
and vulgarities, to the free, open and quiet Mall. Could a European city boast 
such a magnificent spot, it would be thronged ‘ from morn till noon ?— ‘ from noon 
till dewy eve.’ It is always a matter of astonishment to strangers, that it should 
be so neglected. 





Notice. George Dearborn, of New-York, has in press, and will shortly pub- 
lish ‘THe Poems or Firz-GreENE HALLECcK;’ also, ‘THE Cuuprit Fay 
AND OTHER Porms, By T. RopmMawn Drake.’ These are to be edited by Mr. 
Halleck. Judge Story’s Eulogy on Chief Justice Marshall will shortly appear, 
published by James Munroe § Co. - Besides several small works, we have in re- 
serve for future notice, ‘An Exposition of the Mysteries or Religious Dogmas 
and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, Pythagoreans and Druids. Also, An 
Inquiry into the Origin, History and Purport of Freemasonry, by John Fellows, 
A. M. ;-—a work which exhibits much curious research and learning. 











